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rather disgusted with this small-town 


. 7 ? stull already! Evervone simply knows 
—= too much, and tries to know too much 
iber § about teachers. | really love my class 
== es and the contacts with my pupils, 
o a but one can not have his private lile 
torn to shreds. Lp to now, however, 
pl} VT ONMEN — oS ] () IC ON have been very happy. espe ially in 
my relationship with other teachers. 
age 47 (Gradually, though, a leeling of utter 
age 7 The lirst year of a teachers prole: were. lwo were so much so, in fact. disgust and resentment has begun to 
ional career requires SO many adjust! that it becomes ne essary to publish creep in as the people around try to 

age 9g ments on the beginner s part that it their contributions anonymously. One nose into my altairs, 


ive 44 


otten 1s alleged—and nevet disputed— 


thal during that vear a teac her learns 


more than during alls other vear | 
i 


his lile. He has viewed teaching pre 


is a masterpiece. 
A vear ago, the beginning teaches 
number ol 


the Journal reported a 


questionnaire study ol what beginners 


Since adaptations to the community 
are perhaps the most dillicult ones the 
beginning teacher has to make, they 


are published lirst in the series. 


ize 10) . 
vious!\ only by anticipation and vi o! that vear liked and what they dis Muck qi feel : 
. | 7 | Yiuch J eeling and misunder 
variously, and, in spite of his super liked about the teaching protession. rf ; | , 
ge 109 : . finite! 7 3 standing in the world crow out ol 
| - vised student teaching. was infinitely High among the “disliked leatures le’ —— 
) | “er neaitlieed 7 ae ) people s not understanding the othe: 
= jar with me students side , = +f = - , . 
| more re x th the | ar Was nee "a s inability to live his lellow's point of view. Small town 
ge 1; . de than with ie teacher s. ile » feel iVi . . ; 
of the des _— ile wil jou leeling of living ladies-aid-society members are nol 
In addition to organizing subject 7 —— window. The lead article malicious: they talk about teachers 
Be 104 matter tor the purpose of tea hing it— in the current number stresses that because they have little else to do or 
and perhaps even learning it better same point in an impressive and elo to talk about, and teachers are such 
Fe 105 than ever before—the beginning teac I quent manner. hand, and harmless subjec te Perhaps 
er must adapt to the new community, In the correspondence necessary to — this series of articles will help dissolve 
re 106 ihe pupils, the other teachers, the acl vet this series of articles, one begin some of the elements of misunder 
ministration, and the landlady. Such ning teacher wrote: “| am getting standing on both sides. 
re 107 Leing the case, this vear s beginning 
. i " 
teacher number ol the Journal lea - 
— a 
tures | he Beginning Feacher and Flis 
‘a 108 , . : 
Vew Environment. The articles ap | 
pearing under this general theme were 
e 110 more or less “assigned — to the indi 
viduals whose names appear in the Lhe writer of this little qem wants burger restaurants, no banks, a one- 
e 114 lable ol contents. her name kept secret, and lor obvious man post ollie e, four groceries trving to 
Owing “= 1 wal anal wal :ndustri aes Phe editor feels lree lo slate si pain outa prolit, and two « hure hes. 
e Ii al booms, only one hundred members that she was one of the most brilliant These all border the paved street run 
of the 1942 class at Indiana State students CVC graduated al Indiana ning through the center of the town. 
e 118 Teachers College are teaching this State Teachers ¢ ollege. That she is a Numerous church societies, mens 
e 120 vear. OL this number. all but four are successful teacher, in spite of] her dis lodges, P.T.A. groups, and women s 


girls. The individuals asked to con 
tribute to this issue represent a cross 
section of the 1942 class from practi 
cally every point ol view deserving 
consideration. They represent a wide 
array of teaching majors, olf under 
graduate social and extracurricular 
alliliations and interests, and ol types 
and locations of communities now be 


ing served. What the have to Say. 


salistaction with her community, is 
allested by the fact that she has been 


re-elected for next vear. 


relation to mv com 


What is my 
munity / Putting the answer as trank 
ly and truthfully as | know how, I feel 
as il | were its victim. | live in a com- 
munity that is tvpically a rural, farm- 


erish. tobacco-chewing village of a 


( lubs oler show -off outlet lor the more 
but the 


lorth only lor Saturday shopping and 


energetic, majority venture 
Sunday religion. There is no need to 
add more in the way ol dese ription, 
lor the remaining details anyone « ould 


ill in for himself. 


And what is happening to me a 


new teacher, in such a community / 


thousand people—a community which Cjradually, as | creep into my shell 


stuff’ in when | can not lind kindredship and 
the 


established. | am hecoming less of a 


therefore. doubtlessly is typical of be 


literally oozes “small-town 


inning te i¢ hin ‘ , : 
5 situations. every sense o| that slang expression. am lore ed to ac ept standards 


Nlyv town. like thousands of Mid-West 


settlements. has two dirty. ding ham 


Fac I, writer was asked to be natus 


al. lrank. and honest. Vlost ol them 
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human heing. and lear | am de- 
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veloping the traits of their ideal teach 
er. 

Nevertheless, as the vear Passes, My 
lirst 


the community is lading slowly 


antagonistic resentment toward 
into 
a kind ol laugh-up-my sleeve toler 
ance which borders on sympathetic 


Most of the the 


whole situation strikes me as a comi 


appreciation. lime 
cal joke. and | laugh at myself as 
much as at the farmers who spit ten 
feet in a bee line or the church so 
pranos who give a spec ial tremble to 
the high notes before they soar down 
to the more monotonous levels. Ny al 
titude is soltened also. because | am 
srowing wiser. Since | have learned to 
be more sly in my actions and to keep 
my lips pressed tightly together lest 
any juicy tidbits slip, | manage to 
leave litthe room for embarrassment. 
And then there is always one s pupils 
who are all eves and ears tor any 
novelty of thought, which to a bewil 


dered new teacher is most oratilving. 


Although I am developing more 
tact and maybe some understanding, | 
still surge inside when I| allow mysell 
to think. First of all, I should enjoy as 
much privacy it | lived in a glass cage. 
for | am gazed upon daily by one 
thousand microscopic eves—~eyes that 
search and penetrate my every ~ SUS: 
picious action. These eyes then mag 
nily all moves as they register their 
mental records, so that when the final 
report comes oul by way of other 
tongues, the molehill has crown into 
a full-Hedged mountain. Constantly. 
even though may go only outside the 
city limits, | am subjected to endless 
and merciless pumping and question 
ing. On Sundays | must be the PIOUS, 
self-satistied soul along with the other 
maids wrapped only in the arm ol 
lesus who hover around the altar to 
pray for sinners. (It never seems to 
occur to anyone that a person may 
develop a quiet, trusting philosophy 
which excludes the show and display 
ol some church ritual.) luring the 
week | am expected to mouth sweet 
platitudes to smug ladies societies 
which are filled with those who preler 
to waddle in a small pond ot notoriety 


than be lost in the insignticance ol 
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the city. furthermore. as long as | 


wish to teach in this community, lam 


to remain the pure, proper, and above 


all, the conventional maid who never 
has an honest love emotion in her life 
and who is never allected by the need 
of romantic attention. Yes, | must be 
“it. | 


nature, al best a mec hanic al. inhuman. 


must be almost a freak ol 
warped creature whose whole lile is 
devotion to her work. Indeed | am pel 
haps “it” on the veneered surtace. 
but | can assure one that | am solid 


wood underneath. 


Sometimes | have felt that perhaps 
my critical attitude is due to a com 
plete la k of understanding. However, 
| have made approaches toward 
people in the community only to tind 
a vacuum. Their interests are second 
ary and truly small-town: they are 
unable to see the forest lor the trees. 
Consequenily. | always return to my 
own little shell and wonder. Then it 
occurs to me that maybe | am no 
good as a teacher. Still, since | have 


pleasing results in mV ac tual teaching 


and responsive attention trom my p 
» pu 

pils. | tend to believe it is nol n 
! . 


lailure as a teacher according to p 

a )\ 
delinition of that term. bul rathe; 
lailure according to this COMMUNI 


detinition. 


d 


human being with ordinary desir 

SITs 
and leelings. only like to be Mv sel! 
and nol have my true personality yj 
lated. | like to dance. to laugh. to hy 


undigniltied., to giggle occasionally 4, | 
be just plain human. But already | 
Can heat SOM eCONnEeE Say, Put. tut. m\ 
dear, vou wont set an example toy 
In return | 


ask this question, “What child truly 


emulates a lreakish individual?” Nex ) 


vou! pupils that way. 


ertheless. since | must continue to ea 
and sleep. | tread lightly and slow 
| can seek out only those vet young 
enough to change and leave the older 
unchangeable ones alone. Meanwhil 


my relation with the community wil 


probably remain the comical one | 


described earlier, until by lune, | may 


he spitting eleven leet in a bee line 


leaching in {ly rome Town 


tarline # 


Miss Beldon is tea hing the pri 
mary grades in the Tampico Consoli 
School in Jackson 
Indiana. She was a member of the 


Elementary Club and the Omega 


| . 
dated County. 


Siqma ¢ hi sorority. 


The school vear of 1942-43 brings 
a new adventure into my lite. This is 
my first year to teach school, and it 
iS, perhaps, the most interesting year 
of lite 


far. have heen 


mv SO 
enga sed in 
\( hool work lor 
the past sixteen 
Veaw’rs and have 


studied under 





the direction of 
many teachers. 


Now | am a teacher and direct the 


Beldon 


school work of twenty-eight pupils 
and | realize there is a great responsi 


bility reposed in me. 


Teaching school the lirst year has 
its thrills whether at home or awa\ 
and I find it hurries me to keep all ol 
my primary pupils productively busi 
in an educational way at all times. ! 
am compelled to allow time for work 
and time lor play. lhe proper demar 
cation point between work and play 
is one ol my biggest problems. How 
ever, the pupils, being vouthful, play | 
when | say play and work when I say 


work. 


| do not suppose that anyone ev?! 


taught school without having some | 


problem pupils. | have a lew and | | 

am doing m\ best to keep them cong 
Tl 

their classmates. | he 


along with 
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ould-be ungovernable pupils | rule 
\\ 


with an iron hand, while those suller 
ing physical defects | assist willing! 
‘every Way | can. 

Teaching in my home town the first 
vear has many attributes in my favor. 
| know the parents and they, in turn, 
know me. They know it is my first 
vear to teat hy. and | find they are will 
ing to help me when they might nol 
were | a lind 


little time that | can call my own. | 


stranger. | lowever, | 


us mvsell trying to ligure oul new 


decorations lor nh schoolroom and 


diversions ol work and play lor the 


pupils. Since | know fairly well the 
‘diosvncrasies of my pupils and their 
narents. | feel that | am much better 
qualilied to arrange the work and play 
program than | would be il | were 
teaching in a strange community. 


| attend 


school regularly and devole a gener 


church and Sunday 
ous portion of my time to church and 
Sunday school work. | have always 
assisted the Baptist Young People's 
L'nion of which | > m an active mem 
her. 

bits and con 


The 


Here my persona 


duct are well known people 


know me quite as well as one neighbor 
can know another. They know my virl 
friends and boy friends. They know 
the sort ol parties and socials that | 
attend. Also, they know m\ church 
alliliations, and, therelore, no contro 
versy can come trom this source. | do 
nol 


need to explain to anvone the 


in which | conduct mvsell. 


All have to do is to carry 


miahhhner 
Ol) 


ais 


usual. 


Teac hing in the home town is very 
important to a beginning teacher. The 
old saving that “anyone can teach 
school somewhere bat only somebody 
can teach school at home’ is quite true 


in principle. ly life in my home com 
a 


Servis has been SUC I that my s¢ hool 


lrustee was willing to give me my lirs| 
school. Mly school principal—also a 
home-town teacher—has assisted me 
as | have had need. NI, lellow teach 
ers have been willingly helplul lo me 
in my tirst venture in my teaching ca 
reer. \WVith such cheerlul and intelli 
vent assistance | have been able to 
conduct my tirst year of school teach 
ing successtully and it is—In My Own 


i lome Town. 


pacing wt One's Quin City 


fllvera V. 


Miss Fieqle's social sorority was the 
Ipsilon Delta. She was a member of 
the Elementary and Newman clu 


7 
¥ 


served on various committees, and Wwe. 


vice-president of the Student Council ¥ > 


and chairman of the Student Faculty 
Health Committee. Miss Fiegle’s po 
sition this year is that of elementary 
teacher in the CGarlield School in East 


Chicago, Indiana. 


am one ol the home lown girls 
who helieves thal there are many ad 
Vanlages in tea hing in ones home 


lown, beginning 


especially lor a 
leacher. There are no spells of loneli 
ness to bother me, since | have my 
own home environment and do not 


have lo adapt mvsell to a strange 
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Hegle 


town. When | want to invite some ol 
the Cane down for an evening, | need 
not make any previous arrangements 
with a landlady or trv to ligure out 
Mow to squeeze them into my shared 
aj rtment as 
the 


case most likely 


would be 


if | were teach 





ing ina strange 
city. | can carry 
normal 


lile the 


Or nS 


a» 


SOC ial 


same as anvonewho is living at home. 


When my alarm sometimes fails to 
arouse me in the morning, | can still 
be certain that someone in the family 


Nlother. make 


—venerally will 


sure 


that | am up and ready in time for 
school. A short bus trip across town 
or share-the-ride plan as | now use 


and | am on the iob bright and early. 


\t mv first teacher s meeting | cis 
covered that three of the teachers were 
hometown virls with whom I had cone 
to college. We had shared the jovVs 
and miseries ol practice teaching to 
vether and possibly more than a lew 
dubiously quiet evenings in the dorm. 
Already began to leel more al ease 
and surer ol becoming a successtul 
teacher, the prospect ol 
able the students 


charge appeared easier. The prin ipal 


and being 


to teach in my 
olf my high-school days is now the 
superintendent ol the system, and one 
ol my supervisors is a neighbor as 
well as one of my former teachers. | 
leel more at ease when he stops in to 
classroom than | would il 


visit my 


he were a stranger. 


Nhy students are from all classes ol 
people both rich and poor and repre 
ol the 
many nationalities. | have twelve dil 


ol 


pupils and almost that many in my 


sent a cross section town s 


lerent nationalities in one class 
other classes. This is not strange con 
sidering thal practically every nation 
on earth has some of its people living 
here working in the steel mills, found 
ries, oil relineries, lead and chemical 
industries, or other varied industries 


that are situated in this town. 


(One of my pupils is a little Chinese 
hoy whose uncle is a laundry man in 
town. Fle was born in China and has 
been in the United States only lwo 
vears. Tle is a very bright pupil—one 
ol my best students. He is very cour 
teous and has a reserved manner typi 


ol I le did 


E-nelish when he started in school 


cal his race. not speak 
Lut with help trom his uncle has 
caught up with his class and now 
speaks English as well as his class 
mates. He is what you might call a 
war relugee, since his parents sent 
him to live with his uncle when Ja- 


He 


taught some of the pupils, as well as 


pan invaded his village. has 
me, to use ¢ hopstic ks properly. He has 
had many varied experiences Is his 


short space ol lite and can tell many 
| \ 
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interesting tales when you can gel 
him to talk of them. 

lt is not a rare occurrence to have 
loreign born children in class in my 
home city, as most of the inhabitants 
come here dire¢ tly from Lurope. last 
vear one of the teachers at another 
building had a war retugee trom 
Jugoslavia who came to live with her 
aunt—her own folks remained in Eu 
rope. She learned English only by het 
cousin s interpreting for her. Alter a 
short time she mastered the language 
and soon became a very sood student. 

Some of my pupils are brothers and 
sisters olf former classmates or from 


families | have known. One little boy 


Tly Pupils and | 


tlizabeth 


One of the outstanding honors any 
student can hope to attain is to be 
chosen for the Who's Who Among 
Students in Colleges and Universities. 
Miss Hopkins became a member of] 
Who's Who during her senior year. 
She belonged to the Delta Sigma SO 
rority, and was elected to Pamarista, a 
national honorary sorority for upper 
classwomen, and Tau Kappa Alpha. 
a national honorary forensic fraterni 
ly. She served on various committees, 
was secretary of the Women's League. 
was elected Homecoming Queen in 
1941. and was a member of the Syca 
more Players and the Commerce Club. 

Miss Hopkins is a commerce teach 
er in Remington High School, Rem 


ington, Indiana. 


Teaching is boring! Teac hing is 
contining ! One gets in a “social rut” 
when engaged 
in the proles 


sion! All ol 


these gloomy 
all predic tions 
had been olf- 
fered to me 


freely while | 





Was dec iding 


on my future career. Phey are nol 
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in partic ular is nol only like his moth 
er in appearance but one can notice 
the resemblance in his talk and man 
ner of doing things. | need only to 
close my eves when he is reading to 
see in my mind's eve his mother in his 
stead. 

Teaching never gets dull in the old 
home town. Probably because ol its 
last moving pace—growing by leaps 
and bounds. everyday one has some 
thing new happening—either a new 
pupil entering or one leaving, as they 
do continually during the entire 
school vear. 


It's sood to be home again alter 


heing away al school for four years 


Hopkins 


true. Why such a delinite conviction 
lrom one so inexperienced / lt is be 
cause of students (one should say 
pupils) and the never-failing unex 


pec tedness of their personalities. 


l oes one ever lorgel the first day ol 
school with the thrill ol meeting 200 
new laces, new ideas, new manners. 
new problems, and new expectations / 
| hope not. Gretting acquainted with 
these ‘millions’ was the hardest step 
to take, it seemed at the moment. | 
decided to control my weak knees an! 
contused mind (teachers do get con 
fused) by ushering in these monsters 
and seating them. CIVING them a 
theme to write, and then fainting for 
a moment. However, | managed and 
am still here teaching the same sub 
jects. 

The 


teacher can oiVe a student is to call 


highest compliment a new 
him by name the second day ol s« hool. 


| determined to learn these names 
through association ol pupils with 
their placement in the room. | didn't. 
| learned them through association ol 
Pete 


impressed me with his qui k, dimpled 


personalities and appearances. 


smile: Harold was intense: Fave and 


Irma were nothing alike in personali 


tv. vel were quite small in Stature 


l hese incidents kept occuring al| that 
lirst day and having these students in 
severl classes made the task NOt too 
colossal. That evening went Uptown , 
and saw ltair. delicate | aurene on the | 


street. She said. Hello,” and | tr} 
umphantly replied. “Why. hello ther 


| aurene._ Wee both smiled Will 
pleasure: she has hecome & Good 
friend of mine. 
‘ 

Friendship between students and 


the teacher seems an essential Dart 
of the school program—as importan 
as learning the kevboard ina Ivping 
class? One can walk into a room an 
sense the feelings of that Group o} | 
pupils. l-riendly students are easily 
inspired and guided. One simply can 
nol “pull out” knowledge and com 


prehension as a dentist extracts teeth 


= 


Sincere liking and interest brings forth 
sO Many surprises. l can not iMagine a 
sood teacher walking into a roomlul 
of youngsters without leeing elated 
Hlow could friendship he developed 
between myself and = my students / 
l-irst. | found that one must have the | 
respect ol that group. Any teacher is 
catalogued asa leaders and model: she 
can never appear careless in Manners 
or dress. The first dav of school a 
teacher in our system wore a beauti 
hull print dress and received several 
compliments. Since that day she has 
been very parti ular about her dress, 
alwavs wearing colortul. becoming 
clothes. Mly shorthand class ol girls 
espe ially on test davs. manages to be 
about my 


enthusiastic appearance, 


nevertheless. we do have the test. A 


woman teacher is tempted by such 
llatterine advances. 


Ny bookkeeping class Uses work: 


, | 
books as prac tical illustrations, and | 


the bookstore in our town did not | 


secure as many as were needed. [wo | 
virls in the class were so anxious to 
help me in my dilemma that they in- 
sistently ollered to go toa nearby town 
and get them. | ace epted the oer and | 
the books were purchased—the girls | 
assuming full responsibility for the in 
voice. They had contributed to the 


class belore al hook had heen opened 
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ind felt important the next dav when 
‘ 

we used the invoice as an illustration 
in bookkeeping. Again. need had cre 


ited new friends lor me. 
( 


Fortunately, outside contacts with 
A pupils are made easiel lor me in 
thal anothet lear he and have an 


Wie able to 


entertain the voungsters several limes 


apartment. have been 
in our home. One very cold Saturday 
evening we walked home alter a shop 
ping trip and saw two ol out high 
«hool juniors walking Lup and down 
the street. searching lor something to 
do. \e invited the virls in fora Cup 
of hot chocolate. Since then we are 
always entertaining and sponsoring 
parties lor all occasions. Llere we Jel 
the criticisms about school, teachers. 
parents, war moves, and subject mak 
ler. Its amazing how a friendly room 
and something warm inside will bring 
forth vouth s philosophy. Wee learned 
why lohnny can t give a spee L hefore 
the class—he has alwavs been told at 
“none ot the family could 
We 


that whenever he is responsible lor a 


home that 
ever public speak. | remember 
speec h. We hear alwavs honest. trank 
criticism about ourselves and appreci 
ate it tor the truth. \Week-ends in a 


small town do not bore us now—they 








are week-ends taken up with fun and 


entertainment, invitations trom pa 
trons, and above all, closer relations 


between us and young \merica. 


Will too much lriendship between 
lorth 


students and teachers bring 
criticism? Yes, | experienced an awk 
ward situation in which | found an 
adoring oirl alwavs in my room after 
school, coming up to see me on Satur 
dav alternoons. lollowinge me to the 
movies, and calling on the telephone 
The girl meant no harm, and vet by 
hearing another student remark that 
this particulas girl couldn't possibly 
lail in mv class because we were sood 
lriends. | knew something must be 
How | could diplomatically 
this laithbul 


constantlhyv—she asked n@ 


done. 
evade irl worried me 
lavors in 
class, and yet | realized that the other 
students resented her. In desperation 
| managed never to be at home when 
she mioht call, or to be rushed when 


alter « lass. I 


is still mv oc 


she entered the room 
worked, and now she 
casional companion. appreciated as 
she should he. | 


she sensed tri lee| 


at know whether 

or not, but she 
shows no resentment toward me. | 
learned that one isn't judged by what 


he does but how others interpret his 





Classroom activities such as the one shown above are not as simple 
for the teacher to organize as th picture would lead one to believe. 
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actions. and thal a teacher s lriend 


ship must be with all her students 


rather than with a limited croup. 


In planning some entertainment tor 
a voung friend of mine who came to 
visit our school, | decided to have a 
party. No invitations were issued. | 
had learned a lesson. | announced in 
my classes that | was having open 
house” for all the girls in school and 
tremendous. loo 


the SsuCCeESS Was 


many came tor comfort, but all left 
the house singing and probably would 
have been surprised had they looked 
inside alter the door had closed and 
found their teacher indulging ina Gay 


SOne also. 


Nly favorite teachers have always 
had a sense ol humor. Nothing ever 
seemed so dillicult that a humorous 
illustration couldn't make it clear. For 
sheer experimentation, | decided to go 
lo my tvping class in a gloomy mood, 
bad disposition. sharp voice, with a 
lirm, unyielding expression on my 
lace. | assumed this personality lor 
one week—the hardest task to confront 
me thus far. | had excellent dis ipline, 
| had a quiet classroom, | had pertect 
attention: | gave speed test and drills 
and found that. as an average, m\ 


( lass tell 


speed. The lollowing week | assumed 


(0 words per minute in 
a natural, cheertul, humorous attitude. 
| had an informal class, | had qood 
discipline: | had good attention; | 
cave speed tests and found that my 
class averaged 3 more words per 
minute than they had two weeks pre 
vious. My face feels much better, and 
certainly 


| am nol buying half as 


tablets. Nhy 


smile when they pass me in the hall. 


manv Vitamin students 


hats the real reward. 


Pupils will be co-operative with 


their teachers. lo me, co-operation 


means more than students rushing 
forward, eager to satisly every wish 
of the teacher. It is helpfulness on the 
part of the teacher also. Students love 
teachers who are willing to give up 
class time occasionally for a pep ses- 
sion, who are eager to plan school al- 
fairs. and who can arrange parent- 
teacher-student tunctions. They are 


quite w illing to tell you just how much 
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they appreciate this. Ree ently, a girl 
ate lunch with me and made the casu- 
al comment that her. teachers seemed 
to be so patient. in answering. ques 
tions from the students. [hat was real 


compensation for the many times | 


have patiently answered, “\Why?7- 


This 


typed sixteen speed tests tor me at 


in 
shorthand classes. same girl 
noon—she had appre iated something 
| had done for her. 

Many times | have gone to class 
and lectured all period, given a test, 
and found that 80 per cent ol the class 
knew nothing. Am I the first to do 
this? On the other hand, how many 


times have answered a raised hand 


and fownd that the student opened a 
discussion that provided the key to 
pertect understanding for the whole 
class. The role as teacher chaneoed 


lrom instructor to ouide, which can 


he the only true accomplishment of 


sood instruction. An inspired student 
has therefore created a lesson lor me. 

Success or failure in my first pro 
lessional capacity has not been de 
cided vet: but | am thankful for the 
experience and contacts | have had 
with pupils—real, honest, poor, weak 
charming. lazy, strong, but alwavs 


Yes. Im thankful that 


schools need teachers to preach de 


enthusiastic. 


mocracy. 


Achieving Rapport with Pupils 


Janet Ferguson 


Miss Ferguson, a member of the 
Alpha Alpha sorority. belonged to the 
Art l_eaque and was elected vice 
president of both the Home Econom 
ics Club and the natioal honorary art 
lraternily, Kappa Pi. Miss Ferguson 
is teaching Home Economics in the 


Washington High School in Wash 


ington, Indiana. 


Probably the oreatesl problem ot a 
beginning teacher is his relation with 
his pupils and his adjustment to his 
new status. It is a complete change 
from spending 
sixteen  vears 
as a student 
under one s 
teachers to be 


coming a 





‘ ” leac her. one 
F self. It is dil 
cult the 


beginning teacher to realize that he is 


lor 


no longer on equal standing with the 
students, but that he must be just a 
little dierent from them. | shall al 
ways remember the advice of an older 
experienced teacher— Never become 
students. II 


too familiar with your 


vou ever do. you are lost. It is trying 
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lor the beginning teacher who has 
had very little experience to know just 
where to strike a happy medium of 
lseing friendly with the students and 


vel holding the level a teacher must 


hold. 


No doubt, more than anything else, 
a teacher desires respect and conti 
dence from his pupils. Since a begin 
ning tea her's age can nol he depend 
ed upon for acquiring respect, it seems 
to me that the most effective method 
of acquiring such is by sincere and 
honest elfort on the teacher's part in 
doing a sood job of teac hing his sub 
ject. This may be attained by proper 
planning belorehand and by unques 
tionable knowledge of ones subject 
matter. [This sureness ol subject mat- 
the 


himself. and a teacher's own conti 


ler gives teacher contidence in 
dence will do much in strengthening 


the pupils conlidence in him. 


Just as the teacher must have deli 
nite objectives, at least in his mind. 
on each course pursued, the pupils, it 
seems to me, appreciate knowing and 
even helping to plan delinite objec- 
tives of their subjects. Even their daily 
lessons appear to be better accomp 


lished when given specitic objectives. 


In. the matter ol marks. | have had 
a tew students come to me Questioning 
their orades lor the grading period 
And may say to experienc ed lea hers 
as well as beginning teachers that ty 
be able to turn to one's grade book 
and tell the doubttul student his €Xacl 
marks for his work during that Period 
will satisly the pupil and dispel an\ 
previous doubt in that pupil's mind 


about that beginning teacher's abilit | 


to give flair marks. 


()ne ol mh mostl unusual class dis. 


em 


cussions occured im an eighth Orade 


class ol thirty three girls who Were 


studving a unit on child care and 


suidance. In frankly answering the | 


question ol one girl, the whole class 
was stimulated. As a result. the re. 
mainder of the hour was spent in my 


and frankly the 


questions of the virls. | have never 


answering openly 
heard such unpretentious questions to 
compare with those asked. even in 
college classes. Yet. if | had planned 
lessons and spent weeks on the sub 
ject. | could never have succeeded iN) 


teaching whal those students learned 


ae 


-_~ 


in that one hour. It was the psycho 


logical time—their interest Was high, 
and they wanted to know. | let the 
students lead, and | merely followed 
by answering their questions directh 
and brielly without going into detail, 
The girls were apparently satistied, 
lor the subject was never brought up 
again. Fearing parental or outside 
criticism it the subject should be dis 
cussed outside of class, perhaps in the 
wrong light. | sat down immediatel 
alter class and wrote an outline of the 
class discussion as it occurred with a 
list ol questions asked by the girls. 
However. nothing more Was ever said 
about it. Evidently, the subject was 
not discussed outside of class as i 
had been sufficiently covered in class. 
which is, after all, the proper place. 


Vly unusual experiences W ith pupils 





range trom consulting with a pupi 
threatening suicide to meeting the 
problem of a student afflicted with 
epileptic lits. In any student problem 
the pupil should have sympathy and 
understanding from the tea her. 
Vlost enjovable of all my classes 


have been with the seventh graders. A 
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pupi 
the 
with 
blem 


) and j 


asses 


rs. A 


rnal 


heginning teacher has little difficulty 


n holding their Attention lor they are 


50 ‘nterested and eager to learn. Also 
ihe age diHerence between the begin 
ning teacher and seventh orade stu 
dent is greater. which makes a more 


desirable situation tor the teacher s 


beginning career. 


In spite ol the fact that teaching 
seventh oraders has been easier for 
me. the more arduous task of teaching 
the various. other vrade levels has 
probably vreatly broadened and en 
riched my tirst vears experience. and 
| must confess that | have enjoved the 
association with each student s per 


sonality immensely. 


sciplinary) Problems 0 


‘Beginning Figh-Schoo! Teacher 


Rex Breeden 


According lo popular opinion, It 
can nol be done, but Mr. Breeden 
was one of the busiest men on the 
campus and at the same time main 
lained a high scholarship index. He 
was active on several committees, was 
a member of the Press and Industrial 
Arts clubs. participated in the Intra 
murals, and was a member of the Ink 
Sense staff. 


lernily, Alpha Siqma Tau. he was 


Besides his social fra 


elected to two honorary fraternities, 
Blue Key, a service organization, and 
Epsilon Pi Tau. the industrial arts 
lraternily. Nr. 
industrial arts in the Clinton High 


School. Clinton. Indiana. 


Breeden is teaching 


Disciplining pupils is the outstand 
ing problem of all beginning tea hers 
of my acquaintance. | am no excep 
lion. When | hegan my teaching ca 


fall, 


| worried & 
- 


reer last 


much about © 
this problem 
but solved on 


nothing. l was 
able to think 
¥. 


( learly about 





the organiza 
lion of my courses of study, but | 
didn't know what to do to combat 
that fearful condition—poor disc ipline. 
that 


perience comes in large doses when 
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| discovered teaching ex 





another beginning teacher and | were 
pul in charge o| enrolling some three 
hundred pupils. There was trouble 
lrom the beginning. Neither of us was 
well enough acquainted with the svs 
tem, the teachers, or the buildings to 
vive the pupils the proper assistance. 
hoped that every dav would not be 


as had as the lirst. 


| retained at least one point trom 
my education classes in college—have 
vour class pro edure planned belore 
hand. | had all my classes planned to 
the best of m\ ability lor the following 
day and was encouraged by the lack 
ol trouble. However. | was not well 
prepared lor one part ol my sé hedule 
—thal part heing the supervision of 
an assembly ol three hundred pupils 
lor twenty minutes twice each day. 
The other beginning teacher was m\ 
partner in this task. We soon dis 
that it eHort 


to stand and look al three hundred 


covered was quite an 


staring pupils: so we sat down. A 
hole would have suited us _ better. 
but we found it quite a reliel jus! 
to sit. Needless to say. that was 


a mistake. L-vervthing progressed 
smoothly lor a lew days. but alter 
that we were on trial every day. We 
linally mustered enough courage tor 


a group reprimanding and it solved 


the problem—lor three davs. It became 


oddly 


vell lor order. and, 


easv to 


enough. it became necessary lor us to 
do so each dav and even several times 
each day.''The situation was cetting 
serious when an experienoed colleague 
came to our rescue with: the advice to 
make no more oroup appeals but to 
appeal individually in what ever man 
thought best. 


asked the cooperation ol the “trouble 


ner we Privately we 
makers and some did what we asked, 
but not all. A bov and a oirl who in 
sisted on talking were required to 
60 to the front of the room and con 
tinue the conversation in a tone which 
all could hear. They where surprised 
and embarrassed by such a turn ol 
events, and the episode served a good 
purpose. It was necessary to give only 
one pupil physical punishment. | am 
happy to sav that | now have conli 
dence in mvsell when ilronting 
these pupils. and the puvils behave 
properly. 

As illustrated in my experience with 
some pupils in the assembly, an ap 
peal to their sense ol fairness does 
not always work. [his point was tur 
ther illustrated to me in my mec hani 
cal drawing class. | would like to ex 
plain, lor the benelit of those who 
have never had mechanical drawing. 
that it is helptul to have a certain a 
mount ol freedom in such a class, such 
as whispering to ones neighbor for 
assistance, etc. | oranted the class this 
privilege and it was not misused by 
any ol them for about three weeks. 
Then | noticed that whispered ques 
tions sometimes did not concern draw 
ing and that some ol the pupils were 
setting noisy. [hey were asked to dis 
continue such practices, but they did 
not. In an attempt to solve the prob 
lem. | decided to experiment a bit. | 
asked for all to be absolutely quiet. 
Alter this rule had been entforced for 


asked 


missed their former privileges: all had. 


some time | how many had 
Thev were then asked if they would 
promise to use these privileges proper- 
I, if they were oranted again. | re 
ceived a jiolt—only about half of the 
class raised their hands to such a 
promise. | had been so sure of a one 
hundred per cent agreement that il 
was hard to believe that only half 


would accept my lair olfer. Ny only 
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alternative. as | saw it. 


them to do without! any such privi- 


leges. Maybe | was wrong in ever 


Sranting them the privilege. 


HLiowever. | dont want to oive the 


impression that my pupils have done 


but misbehave. They 


nothine 


was to-torce 


have 


asked hundreds ol questions which 


have increased my knowledge ol my 
“| don't 
thal 


lield. | have learned to savy. 
of. “You 


up. | have taught flour months now. 


know. instead look 
and | feel that | have orown Very hast 


and that | will continue to learn. 


Tly Fellow Teachers anc | 


Philip Wells 


Mr. Wells 


took him to Valparaiso, Indiana to 


first teaching position 


teach science in the high school there. 


While in college. his extra-curricular 


activities centered around journalism. 
as he belonged to the Press Club and 
was a the 
Statesman, and Blue Book staffs. He 


vas also ai member of the Sy armiore 


member of Sycamore. 


Players and the Forum fraternity. 


Naturally, as a beginning teacher. 
approac hed my lirst few weeks with 
quile a bit of timidity: but, alter the 
lirst teachers’ meeting, two days be 
fore the opening 
of school, my 
feeling of timidi 
tv had just about 
reached the point 
of fear and trem 
bling. As I sat in 
a large studv- 
hall. where I at 
lirst 


meel 


tended m\ 





lear hers’ 
ing, | glanced around trving to lind 
some other teacher my\ 


new neak 


own age. | thought if | could tind 
another person in the same predica 
ment as myself, we could share ou 
anxieties. | was sure it would be a 
help to both of us. But, as | surveyed 
the room, | saw no one who looked to 
be in the same situation as mvysell. All 
ol the teachers were much older than 
| and lookd to have had at least ten 
vears of teaching experience to their 
credit and most of them much more 


experience than that. 


i know thal a thousand learsome 


questions raced through my mind: 
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“How will | eves oe| alone with a 
oroup so mu r olde) { What do they 


4 


expect ol me: \m supposed to be as 
dignilied and composed as they seem 
to be? These and many other ({lLes 


fhons worried me. 


And then | the 
start his introduction ol me to the rest 
of the faculty. When I stood up to 
the 


heard principal 


acknowledge introduction and 
saw all of, what seemed to me, those 
cool and appraising eves turned in my 
direction. | know that I Hushed scarlet 
all the way down to my toes. | had 
planned to make a short speech saving 
how pleased and proud | was lo be 
chosen to teach in such a school svs 
tem. which maintained the hioh stand 


that this 
have. and that | hoped | could live 


One Was 


ard reputed lo 


up to what was expected of me, ele 
dul | alitl alraid | slumped back into 


rh seal without Saving al word 


Alter the the 
coach introduced himself to me in the 


hall. 


minutes. he invited me to have break 


meeting. lootbal! 


\lter chatting with me a lew 
last with him and his wile the fol 
lowing dav. which was Sunday. | had 


such a pleasanl| time at the coach s 
house that first Sunday morning, thal 
instead ol breaklast. | 


stayed the entire dav. Whea | finally 


did leave in the evening, l left with 


staving tor 


an invitation to return the following 


Weednesday lor an evening ol cards. 


The next day as | was setting hooks 
and other teaching materials arranged 
in my room, an English teacher who 
taught in the room adjoining mine 


stopped in and introduced himself. 


lL his. kindly and centle old bac helo, 
explained many ol the. me hanical in. 
tricacies of school tea hing such ag: 
the class record book. Program oan 
methods olf recording grades. keeping 
attendance records, and many othe 
ol these small things that a seasoned 
teacher takes for granted. but Which 


loa beginner can he a deep mMvstery 


| was very oratelul lor his help, and 
when he lelt | knew that had Gained 
another lriend. As the week pro 


oressed, | oradually learned the names 
and faces of all the teachers in the 
| would [rump Up excuses 


the othe 


building. 


lo visit some ol leachers 
rooms just to get acquainted. Some 
would stop to visit in my room offer: 
ing any help that they might be able 


Lo ove. 


One day | lound in my letter boy 
an invitation to attend a PICNIC Given 
by the Teachers’ Federation. | mus! 
admit that | had no great expectations 
ol an enjovable evening. | have never 
enjoved picnics anvway: and to spend 
an evening listening lo a group mu I 
older than myself talk shop while 
eating hall-cooked “hot dogs mixed 
with sand and ants. was Coing to he 
a bore. Hlowever, | was ver pleasant 
ly surprised. | thoroughly enjoved tak 
ing part in the sroup games and the 
singing. | came away with the leeling 
that the person who wrote the book, 
Life l-orty, 


Wrong alter all. 


Begi 
ICCUILS al was nol lar 


\s the term progressed. | attended 
association, club, and committee meet 
ings. and | can sincerely sav that | 
enjoved working with all of my fellow 
teachers. Alwavs | have met with a 
whole-hearted spiril of co-operation 
and friendliness. It was a matter ol 
only a few weeks until I felt that ! 
was one olf a group working harmon 


ously as a unit. 


\t the heginning of the second se 
mester, there was another beginning 
And. when she Waid 


lea her hired. 


introduced at a faculty meeting. | 
could nol suppress a reminiscent smile 
when she opened her mouth to speak 
but, instead ol speaking. her lace 
turned a deep red and she sal down 


\\ ithoul a word. 
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Landlady and | 


Because this young lady wants nol 
only to slay with her present position 
next but to with 
present landlady as well, she has 


asked that her identity be withheld. 


year, remain her 


However, tf can be stated that she 
was president of her sorority, was 
lected to Pamarista, was an N. Y. A. 
student throughout her four years al 
Indiana State Teachers College, and 
was active in religious activilies in 


Terre Haute. her home city. 


\When one lives away trom home 
lor the lirst time and when everything 
is very new and strange, it is neces 
sary for the beginning teacher s living 
conditions to be as comlortable as 
possible. As | learned, it is especial 
ly difficult in a small town to tind a 
place to live where one's business 
won't be evervbody else's business. | 
was fortunate in linding a combort 
able encugh room at a minimum cost 
in the town in which | teach. It has 
the disadvantage, however, of having 
the bathroom downstairs, and every 
time | oO downstairs the landlady. not 
realizing she is detaining me. has the 
privilege of talking with me and de 
laving me even though | am in a 


hurry to get dressed to go out. 
NI, landlady is al lady ol 70 Vea ks, 
leet 


height. and weighs about 120 pounds. 


about tive and four inches. in 


Her straight hair, which is seldom 
parted, is cut in bovish bob fashion 
which shows her rather large ears. Ny 
landlady is never well and always 
needs more rest than she is gelling 
and so is always tired, even though 
she sleeps at least eleven hours out ol 
every twenty-lour. On days belore she 
goes to Bio Town, which is a city ol 


about 60,000 population, she sleeps 


all day in order to get ready tor the 


big trip. She would not think of stay 


ing in Big Town atter dark her atlise 


it is so tar to so home al night. She 


considers 8:30 a very late hour and 
lime to go to bed: and then 3:30 in 
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time lo 


though she has verv little to « 


Lip), al 
| 


iO CX 


morning Is ce| 
cepl cooking lor herself and her hus 
band. A woman comes once a week 


to do her « leaning. 


Since my landlady has lived in this 
small town all of her 70 vears. the 
main interest ot her life is knowing 
what evervone in town is doing. where 
he SOeS, and who visits him. Natural 
ly. one of the favorite pastimes of all 
the people of any small town is know 
ing what its teachers are doing, the 
company they keep, and what they 
do with all their spare time. News 
travels rapidly here, and many people 
have told me that the news center 
ol this town is the home of my land 
lady. | do know that she is always 
very glad to receive any bit of news 
from me about anything, and she 
usually repeats just what | have told 
her so that she may get all the details 
lo pass on to the next one who visits 
her. However, | do believe that Mrs. 

a __tells the news just as she 
hears it without adding to it. 
fall I re 
ceived a special delivery letter belore 


| started to s« hool: so | took the letter 


(One morning early last 


up to my room and read it. A lew 


minutes later when | came down 
stairs, my landlady came all the way 
lrom the living room to the kitchen to 
set in on the news. | walked out of the 
door withoul telling her what was in 
the letter: she must have been very 
disappointed. 


One 


teachers and | decided to vo to Big 


Friday evening two fellow 
sertown, which is a city about Hilt 
miles awav. to bowl at a magniticent 
bowling alley there, and we came 
home rather late. The following morn 
ing, while | was eating my breaktast, 


Vrs. 


cone the night before. | told her. The 


- , asked me where we had 
following atternoon her cousin who 
lived across the street and who rooms 
and boards the man tea her who took 


us to Biogertown, came to visit my 


landlady. That same day, in the even 
ing, the teacher who had taken us to 
Biggertown said that his landlady, 
knew where the teachers had cone the 
night had 


bowled. News travels last in Small 


before and that the, 


Lown. 

may have been misleading abou! 
my landlady in the des ription | have 
oiven above. I do not mean that she 
likes lor someone to live at her house 
only that she may gel all the news. 
because my landlady is very sympa 
thetic, 


jOVS having people around her. She is 


kind, and thoughtful and en 


really a sood substitute for a mother 
when one is away from home. She 
sees to it that I eat my breakfast each 
morning, reminds me to wear my ga 
loshes on bad days, and sees that my 
room is always warm. 

This past winter | had the mistor- 
tune of having a cold that just would 
not leave, and so my landlady gave 
me cough syrup, ¢ old tablets, and nose 
drops. These, | believe, did help my 
cold, and it does please her very mur h 
to feel that she has done something 
lor someone. 

When | leave to SO home. m\ 
landlady always sends her regards to 
mv parents. VIy liance is in the Army 
and Mrs... often asks about 
him and the work he is doing. She 
thinks it terrible that there must be 
wars in order to live pear efully lor 
another twenty vears. Ny landlady is 
quite well informed. She reads on 
many subjects, listens to the news 
several times daily. keeps tiles of in 
teresting articles, and welcomes the 
opportunity to learn something new 
in the field of education. 

She is treasurer of the Methodist 
church in her town and takes a great 
deal of interest in several of the wo- 
men's clubs. She has a oreat many 
friends who come to visit her, and il 
| am around she always calls me in to 
meet them. She writes a oreat many 
letters to friends in all sections of the 
L'nited States and has kept a diary 
lor tilteen vears or more. 

Vly landlady has an excellent sense 
of humor and taughs frequently al 
things that happen or at remarks made 


in articles she reads. 
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Mrs 


in her younger days and now plays 


was a music teac her 





the piano frequently and enjoys hear 
ing sood music. She also takes oreal 
interest in the events of the school. 
attends all the plays. wants to hear 
about the basketball oames., and has 
lor 


bought the high school annual 


about twenty years. 


She does a oreal deal of worrving 
about her ration books and of their 
getting sullicient gasoline to go every 
two days after their milk. She also 
hopes they will have enough gasoline 
left for her very lew trips to Big Town 


on business. Mrs. realizes 





the seriousness of the war and the 
sacrifices that will have to be made, 
and she gets very disgusted with 
people who do not realize the im 
mensilty of it. 

Nly landlady writes to some ol the 
boys in the community who are serv- 


ing in the armed forces of the nation. 


Vers frequently she bakes cockies to 
send to the boys. and she is a wonder 


ful « ookie baker! 


NI, landlady and her husband are 
well thought of in the community and 
Before Mr. re 
tired he was a retail hardware dealer. 


All in all I think that I probably have 


a desirable place to live now that | 


well known. 


am getting used to living in a small 
town. | suppose it is only natural that 
atter living in one town tor over a 
half century one's interests would be 
connected with the people in the town 
and with the events that take place 
there. | believe the reason tor my land- 
lady s liking to know the events that 
take place in the community isn t that 
she is inquisitive, but mainly that she 
is interested in people and in the 
things they do. All in all and every 
angle oiven due consideraton, | doubt 
if | could find as good a landlady as 


| have if | hunted the country ove't 


Leaming 10 Teach Hier College 


Barbara faust 


Miss Faust is teaching in the Fow 
ler Grade School in Fowler, Indiana. 
While an undergraduate, Miss Faust 
participaled in numerous and varied 
activities which included the Elemen 
lary Club, Sycamore Players, States 
man and Sycamore stalls, and the 
Aquatic Club. 


member of the Kappa Kappa sorority. 


She was an active 


One can go to college lor tour vears. 
and oraduate with a degree. but ex- 
perience is the best teac her. Beginning 
teachers are, al 
first, but walk- 
ing methods 
texts with a lew 
dull edges pol- 
ished olf by b 


practice teach- 





ing. That may 
ound athe ——————E 
queer coming trom a teac her of exac tly 


SIX months. but one can learn a lot in 
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that time. | shall never lorgel that first 
dav. The principal gave US an arm 
load of desk supplies and attendance 
and registration torms and dismissed 
us to take up our classes. | just stood 
there loaded down and said to myself. 
“What do ldo now?’ I felt like a fool. 
but | timidly asked the pring ipal what 
was in order the first day, and he ex 
plained how the forms were lilled out 
and how to present them to the class. 
So the first thing | learned was thal 
no matter how foolish one feels, if he 
has a question, he should ask it. and 


enter his classroom with contidence. 


lt was not until classroom activities 
became routinized that | found mysell 
learning to ill periods instead ol 
linishing my prepared work long be 
lore the bell. It is a big thrill to tind 
that one has covered the material and 
vel kept the class interested enough in 


a discussion to forget the time. | am 


not a clock watcher. as this m 
a\ 


sound, but must watch the time } 
e. 


cause the grades in which teach are 
departmentalized. 

| teach social studies and health 
These two subjec ts can be exceeding. 
ly dry to fourth, lilth, and sixth died 
ers without good texts. relerences. and 


activities. (ne should ry 


lear hing 
these subjects and Carrving on acti 
ties where he must change rooms 
every lilty minutes. | have learned— 
to the probable horror ol my methods 
prolessor— one can not teach units jn 
anv school, with any class. anywhere 
At least, | can do it only On a modi 
lied scale. When | get extra relerences 
lrom the library. my pupils wil] nol 
look at them. The text has to be 
sugarcoated lor them to swallow. Ni 
lifth grade is composed of bovs and 
virls of the same mental caliber as 
the tilth orade | had in practice. bu! 
they can not do the same work. They 
have not been trained in the past to 
think! If it is not in black and white. 
they wont understand. It is in this 
situation that | am slowly but sureh 
learning PATIENCE. : 

(ne talk 


teaching without talking about di 


can nol aboul S( hoo! 
cipline. | have found that one can nol 
reason with every child. | tried unti! 
mv classes nearly walked away with 


NIy 


suggested the paddle. 


me. “old fashioned” colleagues 
Finally, one 
day | closed my eves, crossed my fin 
Oers, used the paddle. and lo and be. 
hold—peace and quiet. | shall never 
lorget Irving to have a sixth orade 
party in the school dining room be 
lore | had complete control of m 
class. It was suicidal! “They” did nol 
mention a situation like that to me in 
college. 

| am the voungesl member ol the 
faculty by several vears. | have found 
when that is the case one must strug 
gle to keep from being treated like a) 
child. Suggestions as to class routine 
and ways ol handling this and that | 
were very helplul at first. Now | wan 
lo trv mv wings, do things my wa) 
and | am afraid there is going to he a 
little misunderstanding soon. | 

| have nol learned a lot about con- | 


tact. with principal, superintenden! 
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and trustee. | have had one conterence 
with mv principal, and that one re 
ently. The superintendent came in 
one morning before the bell, looked 
ound, smiled. and walked out. NIy 
irustee. whom evervone likes. stops by 
ny classroom often to see how | am 
setting along and if there are any sup 
plies thal | want. However. the olde: 
faculty members have kept the prin 
cipal informed of my progress. He 
ems to he quite satistied. Nly only 
criticism has heen dise ipline. and that 
now IS solving itsell. 

One of the hardest tasks | have is 
to talk to a parent about a child who 
< not getting along well. “Be diplo 
matic " is all | was told al college. Very 
well, but thal does not put the words 
in one s mouth. It's horrible standing 


there telling NIrs. (“hristen that her 


avorite child never hehaves. thal he 


—_— 


can nol keep up W ith the class. or thal 
he just sits and dreams all day. It is 
worse vel when Mrs. Smith tells me 
al P.T. A. that Mary just adores me 
and that she talks about me all the 
lime. 

If | said | have been perlectly con 
nted teaching this vear, it would not 
be the truth. This is a sentiment 
shared by many ol my fellow gradu 
ates. How fine it would be if school 


the 


would realize that S( hool leac hers are 


principals and ceneral public 
iust exactly like other human beings! 
Do postmen go walking on their davs 
ot? Does the government expect its 


on oft 


Why, then. should S¢ hool le ac hers be 


riveters to rivel their days 
expected to be doing things connected 
with education and the school each 
lree hour they have? | have been told 
several times in the past lew months 
thal when | signed mv contract | 
really signed seven days a week to 
the se hool, and that it should be my 
lirst’ interest above everything else. 
That tving of a school teacher to her 
position is going to lorce manv new 


teachers from the prolession. 





The teachers of the United States 


have the responsibility in the school 


room today lor building the kind of 


morale that will aid most in the war 


ellort. 
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H Tribute fo Lotus 0. Corman 


tdgar Blessing 


I-dgar Blessing. former roommate 
of Dr. 


Teachers 


Coffman at Indiana State 
College. is Judge of the 
Appellate Court. 


This address paying tribute to Dr. 


Indiana 


C'olfman was delivered at the Indiana 
State Teachers College Foundation 


Day Exercises, January 6, 1943. 


It is with much more than ordinary 
pleasure that | am privileged lo ae 
tively participate in this program: a 
program resultant from a purpose 
nobly conceived. Alter the artist has 
plied his delt and loving hand, mixed 
his heart and soul with his oil and 
paint, we can look upon an excellent 
portrait of my good friend, and for a 
time, almost a hall a century ago, M\ 
roommate while we were students al 
this institution. 

\ lew vears ago, when we lost the 


touch of his hand. we could have said 


ol | _otus |). Cottman: 


“Tt is thus, that 
\We must cently close the book 
And plac e it in a favorite nook 
He lought a noble lioht 
He battled for the right 
He has won the ladeless crown 


Gently, tenderly, close the book. 


But lives ol oreat men do nol die 
with their bodies. They live in deeds 
not in vears: in thoughts, not breaths: 
in leeling. not in tisures on a dial. 
Wie count time by heart throbs. Thes 
live on in untorgotten memories, and 


so this dav we open the book as ten- 


derly as it was closed, to pay tribute 


to the distinguished character whose 


portarit is now belore vou. In lile. an 
eminent alumnus ol this college: in) 


death, a oreal character whose «a 


chievements. long alter we shall have 


linished our course. will still ring 


down the corridor of time. 
Forty seven vears ago this Christ 
was attectionatel, 


Was I ee Ik. ais he 


known during his student davs, and | 
He 


lad secured the required credits, and 


parted company as roommates. 
alter the holidays went to \Winema¢ 
to teach the remainder of the school 
vear. | can only pause here to certily 
thal during all his students davs. in 
addition to a line and superior intel 
lect. he was possessed ol modesty. 
sincerity, conscientiousness, a sweet 
and companionable disposition, and 
was always human and_ cheery— 
identilication marks that made him at 
ence a favorite of both fac ulty and the 
student body. Vlay these unmistak 
able characteristics long remain to 
challenge the memory of every one 


who had the privilege to know him. 


lt was on a beautiful June morn 
ing in 1896 when | next saw him. He 
had returned for Commencement and 
to claim his certilicate of sraduation. 
\Ve chanced to meet on Sixth Street 
at the walk leading to the West en 
trance ot the Administration Building. 
\rm in arm. we strode up this broad 


walk this 


journey he paused. looked up to the 


and somewhere in short 
letters carved high above the entrance, 
and oave utterance to these words. 
“Good old State Normal.” | turned io 
him and said. Jack. are vou SOIng sen 
timental? | can not quote verbatim 
his reply, but in substance, he said, 


“No. shall 


cherish these old bricks because they 


just sentiment. forever 


are symbolic of a Oreat institution. 
the oreatness ol which lies beyond the 
entrance in the personnel of a tine 
lac ulty, presided over by L'nele Billy. 
a grand president. This, mv friends, 
was his estimate of his lirst college 
alma mater, and though he was hon 
ored with degrees from other seats ol 
learning. he never lost his altection 
lor this institution. Indiana | ‘niversity 
University can lay 


and Columbia 


claim to part of his aHtlection as a stu- 
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dent, but this school was his first love. 
Dr. Parsons was to him then, and in 
the long years to follow. a oreal and 
steadfast inspiration, and second only, 
in my opinion, to the devotion of his 


( harming wile. 


The incident to which | have jusi 
relerred lodged itsell indelibly in my 
memory, and is was vividly revived 
Colman 
succeed Dr. Burton as president ol 
the University of Minnesota. When 


when 1 )r. Was chosen LO 


this high office was entrusted to his 
care, my memory took me back to that 
June day. and | have often thought 
that in his unstinted praise ol Dy. 
Parsons on that occasion, there was 
then conceived the embryoli dream 
of his ambition, linally come true as 
slep by slep, struggle by struggle, he 
lully equipped himself to answer the 
call that 


great university. 


made him president of a 


His achievement was like that of 


the oreat musician in the prelude to 


| owell’s Sir Launlals 


“Over his keys the musing organist. 
Beginning doubttully and far away, 
First lets his lingers wander as they 
list, 

And builds a bridge trom Dream 
land for his lay: 

Then. as the touch of his loved in 
strument 

Ciives hope and fervor, nearer draws 
his theme, 

First guessed by faint auroral flush 
es senl 

Along the wavering vista ol his 


dream. _ 


This call to the presidency olf the 


University of Mlinnesota’ was the 
greater compliment to the new execu 
tive because of the man he was to 
succeed. Dr. Burton was an outstand 
ing educator, an orator of no mean 
reputation, and hailed throughout the 
land as a line executive. No man ol 
ordinary ability could fill his shoes. 
The measurements of Dr. Lotus D. 
Cottman were accurately taken by 
those charged with the responsibility 


ol choosing a new president. and if 


they were to be disappointed in any 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Post-College Success 0 


rorty Debaters 


J. R. Shannon 


Dr. Shannon. Professor of Educa 
tion and Director of Research at Indi 
ana State Teachers College. is now 
an officer in the Army Air Corps al 
F-llington Field, Texas. 

Aside from an interest in its re 
cent qraduates who are gelling their 
first 


State Teachers College has an interes! 


teaching experience. Indiana 
in ils graduates of vears farther back. 
Amonq_ its graduates who have a 


than the 


majorily of its graduates is a group of 


chieved more distinction 
debaters who represented the College 
when debating was enjoying tls palmi 
est days. A follow up made a few 
years ago showed the debaters to have 
excelled to a deqree loo qreal to be 
attributed to accident. 

The following people assisted in 
collecting and treating the data of the 
investiqation, and for their assistance 
the writer is truly grateful: lack (’. 
Hannah. Kathryn A. Knapp. Wilma 


lane Shannon. and Na vine Shaw. 


For a period ol eleven vears, L9YOQO 
through 1919, Indiana State Teachers 
College was alliliated with a similar 
institution in Illinois and one in Wis 
consin in what was called the Inte: 
state Debating | eague. Those were 
the palmy davs ol debating at Indiana 
State. when a debate drew a bigger 
crowd than a ball game. During those 
vears, forty-two men and three women 
represented Indiana State Teachers 
College as members of the Interstate 
Debating Teams. Now that a quarter 
ol a century has passed since the ma 
jority of those debaters graduated 
trom the college. how does their su 
cess in lile compare with that of their 
class 


non-debating contemporary 


mates / 


Since womens careers are hardh 
comparable with men’s, the three [. 
male debaters were nol used in mak 
ing Comparisons. Also. two of the me; 
were dropped because they withdrey, 
lrom the college belore graduating 
Thus, forty male debaters were used 


in the Comparisons. 


\ control VTOUPp ol one hundred 
male graduates of the college Was 
selected by taking lrom each ol the 


i 
eleven 


oraduating classes. 1 O()0 
through 1919. two and one hall times 
as Manv men as served on the Inter 
state Teams their last time that veal 
These men were chosen by starting 
at the beginning of the list ol seniors 
in the college annual each vear and 
taking every man except a_ debater 
until the necessary number was ob 
tained. Since the college at that time 
had a three-year course and a tour 
vear course with about the same en 
rollment and prestige, and since the 
annual each year except 1909 listed 
the graduates ol the two courses sepa 
rately. the numbers of men trom each 
course each year were kepl equal 
except when the total number was a 
thal Case the 


| ° 
odd number, and if) 


mayorily was trom the four-vea 


course. L.vidently a chance arrange 
ment of names in the annuals wa 
employed, lor the names in only one 
ol the eleven were in alphabetica 


order. 


lhe measures ol success employed 
in the comparison were positions held 
in 1040-1941 and popular recognition 
given the individual men. The cri 
terion of position took no account 0 
positions prior to 1940-1941, which in 


a few instances were better than the 


ones ol that vear. The criterion 0 
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popular recognition was served by 
analyzing Volume 21 of Who's Who 
in America and by setting lists of 
outstanding alumni from the college s 
alumni secretary, the one man above 
all others who is acquainted with the 


dumni. Data on positions were also 
‘ 


obtained trom the ollice of the alumni 


secretary 


and may be said, therefore, to have 
excelled the others to that extent. In 
no other type of educational position 
is the difference between percentages 
sreater than three except high-school 
principalships, in which the non-de 
laters have the larger number. This 
dilerence in flavor of the non-debaters 


can hardly be regarded as an evidence 


TABLE | 


OCCUPATIONAI 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ONE HUNDRED 


FORTY GRADUATES 


()ccupations 


College prolessors 

High-s« hool teachers 

City superintendents ol schools 
High-school pring ipals 
Commercial workers 

Attorneys 

Physicians 

larmers 

City school supervisors 

lunior high school prim ipals 
U.S. civil-service employees 
Clergymen 

County superintendents of schools 


lunior college instructors 


State department ol public instruction ollicials 


College alumni secretary 

Y.M. C. A. ollicial 

\Newspape! publishes 

Assistant high-school principal 
Junior high school teacher 

County agricultural agent 

Retired high-school principals 
Retired elementary-school principal 
Retired elementary-school teacher 
Deceased 


No recent reports 


Total 


Table | shows the distribution of 
the debaters and others by positions 
in 1940-1941. Both trequencies and 
percentages are shown for the de 
baters, but since the number of non 
debaters was one hundred. lrequen 
cies are percentages. 

The principle dillerence between 
the occupational placement of the men 
in the two sroups is in the percentages 
ol college prolessors. The debaters fat 
surpassed the others in attaining this 


degree ol prolessional advancement, 
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ol greater success lor them, because 
many ol the principalships were in 
small schools. and high-school prin 
cipalships as a whole probably are 
less desirable positions than prolessor 
ships. Other differences greater than 
three are lor attorneys, with the de 
haters ahead, and commercial work 
ers, with the others ahead. It is hard 
to tell what signilicance these dilter- 
ences have. Probably none ol the dif 
ferences between percentages, excepl 


those for protessors, have much sig 


_ 


niticance, because the percentages ol 
debaters represent only four or less 


men each. 


That there should be seventeen pel 
cent of the non-debaters unaccounted 
lor. whereas the ligure lor the debaters 
is only len, May have signilicance; i! 
is easier to get reports ol the where 
abouts of successful men than the un 


SLIC¢ esstul Ones, 


When the criterion of popular re 
cognition given the individual men is 
employed, more striking dilerences. 
although subjective. are revealed. 

Who's Who in America is oeneral 
ly accepted as an authoritative and 
valid indication of popular recognition 
and meritorious achievement. Assum 
ing it to be such, the debaters made a 
better than the 
others. Seven, or 175 per cent, ol the 


debaters are listed in Who's Wo in 


America, while only one ol the hun 


distinctly showing 


dred non-debaters enjoys suc h distin 

tion. The croup of seven debaters is 
composed of six prolessors and an 
ollicial in a state department ol public 
instruction. [he one non-debater with 
the same distinction is a city school 


superintendent. 


For further comparison ol the two 
croups on the basis ol popular recog 
nition and meritorious achievement, 
the alumni. se retary was consulted. 
The writer approa¢ hed him with the 
names of the one hundred lorty orad- 
uates, and as he read the names the 
alumni secretary indicated which ones, 
in his opinion, had achieved top-nok h 
distinction among all the alumni ol 
the institution, and which ones had 
done very well, much better than the 
average, but not top notch. In two or 
three instances the writer advised 
with the alumni secretary in classily- 
ing an individual. but the two lists 
resulting trom the conterences were 
principally the product of the judg 
ment of the alumni secretary, who, by 
the way. did not know except in a lew 
instances which men had been deba 


ters and which had not. 

The list of top-notchers included 
the seven debaters in Who's Who in 
America, three other debaters, and 


(Continued on page 119) 
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The “Good Lite as Depicted 
tour Victorian llovelists 


Hubert Smith 


Mr. Smith was Associate Protessor 


of English al Indiana State Teachers 
College at the time this article was 
written, but has since been granted 
a leave of absence to join the Navy. 
He is now a lieutenant (7. q.) and is 
instructing al the U 
Station al 
Island. 


Quonset Point. Rhode 


With the war-stimulated interest 


in the question ol how human society 
may be revamped, revised, and relur 
bished to eliminate some of its major 


maladjustments, a new interest al 


taches to an examination ot some ol 


the fictional delineations of an ideal 
society. Though the utopian tantasia 
is a type of literature which has chal- 
lenged imaginative writers from Plato 
to H. G. Wells, it was partic ularly a 
subject of much interest to novelists 
ol the Victorian period in E-nolish 
literature. Of the utopian novels pro 
duced during the period, undoubtedly 
the most signiticant. literally speaking. 


i: Samuel Butler s Frewhon. 


Erewhon (spelled backwards it ap 
proximatles nowhere) is the produc t ol 
the impact ol the social, economic, re 
ligious. and intellectual ferment which 
characterized Victorianism upon the 
keen, honest. and courageous mind, 
that was Samuel Butlers. The two 
most important factors in the impact 
ol Victorianism so tar as Butler was 
concerned were, on the nositive side. 
Darwinism (with the term used in its 
broadest sense) and. on the negative 
side, the increasing], apparent inca 
pacity ol organized religion as repre 
sented by a queer conglomeration of 


folk superstitions and wish rellecting 
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“faiths to provide any adequate basis 
for rational and satistactory living. 
Frewhon in addition to being A 
utopian novel is a satirical novel, just 
as clearly as Gulliver's Travels is sa 
tirical. However, since Butler was less 
ol a misanthrope than Swilt, his work 
becomes more olf a satire of mans 
institutions than man, himsell. Indeed. 
the comparison of the book with thal 
of Swilt in no way implies that it is 
the outpouring olf an embittered mind. 
Rather is it the product of the calm 
reection of a man who has lived 
enough of lile to be qualilied lo ex 
press some opinions about it and who 
is intelligent and independent enough 
to have formulated his opinions on 
the basis of his observation and ex 
periences rather than to have ac epted 


them ready made. 


One of the things which render the 
book somewhat dillicult to discuss in 
terms of its meaning is the lact that 
Butler chose the purposely obscuring 
device ol setting up an Arcadian set 
Ling with ulopian characteristics and 
then immMposing upon this setting alle 
sorical representations ol the more 
serious deliciences ol his own social 
order. In other words he is mingling 
both positive example and the ex 
ample of contrast to depict the short 


comings ol modern society. 


Thus we lind Erewhon the “Musi 
cal Banks.” easily recognizable as an 
allegorical representation ol the or 
sanized church. Butler. who had cone 
apostate alter inheriting two genera 
tions of churchliness in his own fami 
ly and alter himsell preparing to 
maintain the succession olf ministers. 
might well have been expected lo 


speak with some leeling on the sub 


ject. But no, the church is depic ted as 
being nothing more than a useless bit 
ol vestigialism which was only slight. 
ly harmful in that it provided a Sine- 
cure for a bunch of hypocrites and 
diverted people s minds from more 
lundamental things by providing 
them with a means for a not too 
hopelul speculation with the « Urrency 
ol eternity. The only reason — the 
church was not a seriously corrupting 
influence in the society of which i| 
was a part was that nobody, neither 
those who ran it nor those who sup 
ported it, took it very seriously. 
The satire upon education is. again. 
nol very biting. lor there is pervading 
it the attitude that the “( ‘ollege | 
l'nreason and Hlypothetics” provides 
a haven where deluded authoritarians 
of knowledge may expound their dog 
mas in a vacuum, as it were. without 
doing any particular harm to society 
as a whole. Though the “College” js 
the scene ol territicalls sober busy- 
work, its influence never spreads, 
The “Book of the Machines” dis. 
poses ol two quarries with one thrust 
in that it renders ludicrous the eXxag 
serated claims for the evolutionary 
theory (the threat of machines evol 
ing into instruments which usurp the 
upperhand held by man is solemnly 
dealt with) and also satirizes machin 
civilization. As one dodges modern 
trallic, or observes the modern as 
sembly line. or reads the blitzkreig 
bulletins of today, he wonders if But 


ler, had he 


cations of what he dimly saw con- 


realized the full impli 


cerning whal ran hines were doing lo 
society, could have remained so calm 
about it as he is here. 

Perhaps the most telling shalts ol 
satire of all are those directed al 
mans sins against mankind commit 
ted under the ouise olf maintaining 
the legal structure of society. The cus 
tom ol society of rendering men crimi 
nals through the nature ol its eco 
nomic order and then punishing them 
lor heing what they have heen made, 
ol so sell righteously lrealting symp 
tons while relusing to recognize caus 
es in regard to the matter of crime, is 
rendered as ludicrous as it really is. 


()ne feels. however. that if*is more 
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than ludicrous, that it is vicious in 
lite: but in this book Butler even in 
this instance remains bland. 

There is also muc lL incidental satire 
of more individualized foibles or ab 
surdities in human conduct. A good 
example is the section having to do 
with conventions concerning mourn 
ing lor dead persons. 

The lirst’ portion of the book. as 
well as some later sections which se! 
up the narrative vehicle to carrv the 
weight of the ideas, reveals Butler's 
powers as a W riter o| energetic, inter 
est-arousing, and interest sustaining 
liction and portend the full realization 


ol these powers ID later works. 


Had Butler written a controversial 
tract or a homily rather than a sood 
natured satire. subtle in its percep 
tiveness and expression, he no doubt 
would have heen more read and less 
reviled by his contemporaries and their 
spiritual and intellectual descendants 
of today. He would not, however, have 
produced the genuinely sood piece o} 
literature which is Erewhon. Perhaps 
one reason that the book has heen so 
heartily damned is that the attacks il 
makes are so indirectly subtle that the 
persons who are hit have no specili: 
charges againsl which to defend them 
selves. Since they can t defend them 
selves, thev can only hecome anory. 

The book is interesting as a rathe; 
tvpe of artistry, as so ial history, and 
because of its not inlrequent relevance 
so lar as contemporay situations are 


CON erned. 


Edward Bulwer-Lyvtton in his The 
Coming Race emplovs the same de 


Butler 


whon, the one olf creating a utopian 


vice as that used hy in tre 
setting with a motive of satire. His 
execution of the method is. however. 
ditlerent lrom 


that of Butler. For one thing. rathet 


i some respects very 


than selling up a society with its own 
imperlections, which represent in alle 
eorical lashion the dele is in l-nglish 
sociely which he wishes to dissect, he 
sets up a society the perlections ol 
which throw into reliel in less ulopian 
England the particulas impertections 


which he wishes to criticize. 
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The ( entral purpose o| The ( ‘omina 
Race is. of course, to « astigalte human 
competitiveness and sell-seeking as it 
linds expression Ip business and in 
dustry. in social caste, in sex advan 
lage, elc. 

Bulwer s device ol making his emis 
sary to the ulopian realms and Amevi 


can has the elect ol making thal 


emissary s reactions somewhat more 


interesting and oreally more palatable 


to his English readers. as well as al 
lording the author some opportunity 
lor incidental satire upon the adoles 
cent nation called the United States 
in conlormity with the then fashion 


able practice. 


Nly family Isavs Bulwer s emis 
sary into the underground ulopia| 
enjoved a somewhat high social 
position in right of birth: and being 
also opulent. they were considered 
service. NI, 


Congress but 


disqualitied lor publi 
lather once ran tor 
Was sionally defeated by his tailor. 


ln one place the author savs, “In 
that country custom is all in all.” and 
though he has relerence to the utopia 
which he is visiling, one feels that he 
is hinting that here is one respect in 


hersell 


which England approaches 


ulopia. 


The emissary s reaction to ihe 
strange things he encounters in the 
underground world into which he has 
lallen are sulliciently human to make 
him plausible. and his accounts of his 
time 


observations are al the same 


clear and lucid enough to make the 
author s point clear in spite ol the 
lact that there are no direct moral 


iZINGS, making o| comparisons, ol 


drawing of conclusions. 


Something of the kevnote ol the 
books is perhaps set in that passage 
anent the political, social, and eco 


nomic organization ol these strange 


realms \\ hic hy COTM ludes cis loliow S 


Owing to... absence ol compe 
lition. and the limit placed on the 
population, it is dillicult lor a lami 
ly to fall into distress; there are no 
hazardous speculations. no emula 
tors of rank and wealth. No doubt 
in each settlement all originally had 
the same proportions ol land dealt 
out to them; but some, more ad 


venturous than others. had extend 


ed thei POSSESSIONS larther into the 
bordering wilds. or had improved 
into richer fertility the product ol 
their 


merce Of 


lields. or entered into com 


trade. lhus necessarily 
some had Crown rhe her than others 
but none had come absolutely poo! 
or Wanting anvthing which thei: 
tastes desired. If they did so. it was 
always in thei power to migrate 
or at worst to apply without shams 
and with certainty of aid. to the 
rich, lor all the members of the 
community considered themselves 
as brothers of one affectionate and 


united family.’ 


later the author re emphasizes this 


theme by declaring: 


See you not that the primary con 
dition of mortal happiness consists 
in the extinction of that strife and 
competition between individuals. 
lorms ol 
government they adopt, render th 
many subordinate to the few. de 
stroy real liberty to the individual. 
whatever may be the nominal liber 
ty of the state, and annul the calm 
ol existence, without which. felici 
tv. mental or bodily. can not be 
attained.” 


which. no matter whal 


\ book could, of course, be written 
on the implications, social, economic. 
political, and psychological, contained 
in the passages quoted above. Sullice 


iI lo Sal\V, 


however. that Irom san 


\merican Bulwer’ s 


point of view 
ulopianism smacks more ol aristocra 
cy than it does of democracy, and 
lrom the point ol view ol a reader ol 
1943 its essential dependence upon 
an illimitable and expanding trontier 
outmodes it. It should perhaps be 
added. also. that Bulwer's method ol 
settling the dilliculties of the e onom 
ically unfortunate, or unsuccessfully, 
or victimized (by fate or society) by 
making them subjec ts of private « hari 
ty demonstrates a complete lack of 
understanding ot the ellect of such a 
both 


system upon the receiver and 


the donor of benelicience. A com 
munity which was composed ol per 
sons who considered themselves “one 
allectionate and united family” could 
not long remain such with part of the 


members playing the role ol smug 





‘Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, The 
Coming Race. p.A8. 


“Ibid., p. 90. 
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and superior philanthropy and the 
other part that of object of such phi 
lanthropy. Human nature just isnt 


made that way. 


Bulwer deals in the book with the 


problem of woman s plac e in society, 


a problem which had become a par- 


tic ularly contentious one at the time 


at which he wrote. [here is an im- 


plied advoc acy, nol only ot equality 


for the female sex, but beyond this a 
recognition of the fact that both bio- 
logically and 
entitled to be recognized as being in 


some respects superior. lhus: 


The Gy-ei llemales in Bulwer s 
utopial are in the fullest enjoyment 
of all the rights ol equality with the 
males, for which certain philoso 
phers above sround contend. All 
arts and vocations allowed to one 
sex are open to the other. and the 
Csy-ei arrogale to themselves a su 
periority in all those abstruse and 
mvstical branches olf reasoning tor 
which they say Ana Imen| are un 
litted by a duller sobriety of unde 
standing, or the routine olf their 
matter-ol-tact occupations . ’ 


There is perhaps a bit of satire at 
itself in the 


better 


the leminist movement 


depiction of the females as 
equipped than the males for the fun 
tion of destroying the wild “animals 
ire laimably hostile.’ as women are 
“by constitution more ruthless under 
lear or hate.” 

There is treatment ol religion in 
terms ot its connection with the here- 
viewpoint expressed 


alter. with a 


calculated to lend comfort to those 
who are primarily concerned about 
eternity, vet with implications critical 
of the organized bureaucrac vy of re 
ligion called the church. 

There is further implicit in the de- 
scription of the underground ulopia 
the suggestion that science and ma- 
chinery, if properly emploved by man 
kind, can be the means of enabling 
man to achieve freedom from physic al 
drudgery and release from submission 
to raw nature and permitting him to 
attain the leisure and dignity to ex 
pand culturally and spiritually. This 


is perhaps most clearly brought out 





"Op. cit., p. 90. 
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spiritually women are 


in the allegory of the lighting of this 
underground world by means which 
are both mechanical and spiritul, bul 
human control. 


completely under 


here is manitest. however, a strong 


feeling on the part ol Bulwer, made 


clear in his exposition ol the magic 
powers ol the substance known as 


Vril. thal 7 is al 


the human elan vital coupled with a 


proper exercise ol 
genuine spirituality that makes pos 
sible the achievement ol proper and 
oracioOus assimilation ol the material 
accompaniments to lite. 

The book is less controversial, per 
haps somewhat less sensational than 
that of Butler, partly, no doubt, be 
cause it is calculated to be less ol 
lensive to particular bodies of per 
sons—teachers, preachers, etc. It tends 
to be somewhat more broadly philo 
sophical and less topically pertinent; 
it is therelore more palatably general 
and vague. Consequently, also, the 
element of fantasy in it is more promi 


nent and that ot satire less forcetul. 


Captain Pompanilla, by Benjamin 
Disraeli. is ol 


rendering ol the utopian tantasia tor 


interest as another 


the purposes ol satire and tor the 
comparisons and contrasts which it 
altlords to the other works discussed. 
Beyond this it to the 


student olf literature and 


is ol interest 
history in 
altording the one instance in which 
Disraeli departed sulliciently far from 
his constitutional tendency toward 
shading his views to comply with the 
tastes and demands of a conventional 
what he really 


society to reveal 


thought and felt. 


The technical device emploved is 
once again that ol having a traveler 
observe the customs and ideologies ol 
a strange land, but in this instance 
the device is thrown into reverse and 
the land observed is a lantasied ng 
land called Vraibleusia with the ob 
server being an outcast from his own 
cloistered, sequestered, and provincial 
island home. 

There is less of sympathy and more 
ol a superior contemptuousness, less 
ol hope and more of cynicism in the 


satirization of man and his mstitu 


tions in this book than in either ot the 
Iwo already discussed. There is less 
ol a philosophical purposiveness and 
more ol sophistic ated by play with the 
purposiveness arising only out of the 
overtones. 

Man and all that he finds pride jn 
as a part ol his civilization are sub 
pec ted to a lampooning., which is 
rendered more telling by the air of 
Hippancy with which it is adminis. 
tered. Certainly there is as much of 
contempl here as in Gulliver's Travels 
though it is more ol a « ontempt arising 
out of a sense of superior amusement 
at man and his antics than the one 
characterizes 


ol bitterness which 


Swilt's hook. 


[Disraeli s novel situation ol having 
a native of an island ol | _otus locoed 
inhabitants read the books contained 
in a box which had drilted ashore 
lrom a wrecked English ship and then 
endanger the serene Elvsiamism o| 
his native island by proposing thal 
the island be “developed” is in itsell 
a very telling hit of satire. As a pero 
ration to a two-hour speech belore 


this 


name was Pompanilla). who had gol 


his monarch. individual (his 


the exploiting religion olf modern Eng 
lish societv. advocated ‘the immediate 


development ol the island.” 


In the — first place | Pompanilla 
urged | a greal metropolis must be 
built, because a great metropolis 
always produces a great demand: 
and, moreover, Pompanilla had 
some legal doubts whether a coun 
try without a capital could be con 
sidered a State. Let them cut down 
their forests. and by turning them 
into ships and houses discover the 
utility of timber: let the whole 
island be dug up: let canals be cut 
docks be built, and all the elephants 
be killed directly, that their teeth 
might vield an immediate artic le ol 
, Pompanilla had no 
that a_ short 


time could not elapse ere. instead ol 


exportation .. 
hesitation in saving 
passing their lives in a state of un 
prolitable ease and useless enjoy- 
ment, they might reasonably be ex 
pe ted to be the terror and astonish 
ment of the universe, and to be able 
to annoy every nation of any con 


sequence. 


a 





‘Benjamin | Disraeli, | ord Beacons- 


lield, Pompanilla, p. 379. 
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The monarch, a man who was so 
wise and so indolent as to prize the 
indisturbed enjoyment amidst pasto 
ral settings of the kisses of beautiful 
and sylph like maidens, saw a threat 
to the tranquillity of his island and 
his undisturbed enjoyment of his ac 
-ustomed pleasures, and employed a 
pretext to sel Pompanilla adrilt upon 
the ocean lo drift whither he might. 
He might and did (wood enough lor 
him!) drilt to England, that is to 
Vraibleusia. Out of the presence ol 
Pompanilla in Vraibleusia emerges 
opportunity lor poking some rather 
damning and damaging tun at all 
things English trom the assiduously 
retained museum piece olf monarchy 
to the equally as assiduously pro 
claimed but largely un prac ticed insti 
tution of democracy. There is satire of 
and English 


English mercantilism 


colonialism. There is laughter al 


everything that was fundamentally 
Victorian by an author who later, in 
his own shrewd way. was to play the 
situation of Victorianism tor all it 
was worth. It is almost as il one were 
to publicly declaim to a donkey con 
cerning his lack of intelligence and 
handsomeness helore riding the beas! 


to where he wanted to OQ. 


Although the satire is penetrating, 
it is too olten topical, and it is too 
purely cerebral for the book to become 
at all moving or dramatic. The work 
is, however, an extremely clever bit ol 
social journalism, nicely calculated to 
make a stir among the restricted group 
ol imbibers of current sophistic ated lil 
erary fare, but not designed to claim 
a place in the archives of lasting 


literature. save as an item of curiosity 


or one ot interest to the student ol 


its author or of its period. 


l\V 
The Fixed Period,” by Anthony 
Trollope, is a lantasian satire some 
what more limited in its aim and 
three 


Thus il 


protensions than anv ol the 


works already considered. 








So far as the author has been able 
to discover, this work appears in print 
only in Blackwood's Magazine. (Vols. 
150-131. ©) tober. I881-Nlarch. ISS82.) 
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does not hold quite the same degree 
ot interest as the other three for the 
reason that it has become more defi 


nitely dated. 


lo a society which has to a con 


siderable extent assimilated science 
and what it portends as a parl of its 
milieu and has succeeded in placing 
it pretty well in its proper relationship 
with the whole of culture, a serious 
work devoted to the satirizing of the 
principle of euthanasia seems some 


what ridiculous on the face of it. 


Hlowever, Trollope s work is not to 
be entirely nor so easily disposed of 
as by saving the loregoing about it. 
In the lirst place, though it is primari 
ly a satire of the attempt to apply 
scientilic principle and attitudes to 
ward a situation involving sO many 
profound spiritual, sociological, and 
moral implic ations that it isn t amena 
ble to a scientibi approach. there is 
though incidental 


much additional 


satire which has considerable rele 


vance lor a modern reader. To one 
witnessing L-enoland today reaping the 
harvest she has so long cultivated in 
her policy ol imperialistic coloniza 
lion, the depiction by Trollope of 
Nother England, stepping in In her 
role of benevolent despot to adminis 
ter a lirm but suave disciplining lo 


ol Britainula has 


particularly strong implications of a 


her erring « olon, 


satirical sort. Such a passage as the 
lollowing indicates that Trollope was 
just as cagey in sizing up the inter 
national economic and political situ 
ation of his day and just as impervious 
to the pervading and contagious doc- 
trine of sanctilied national destiny as 
he was in sizing up the literary mar- 
ket and impervious to the pervading 
attitude of a sanctilied literary pre 


lension: 


One British sunboal they declared 


in the harbor ol (jladstonopolis 


r apital ol Britainula| would reduce 
us—to order. What order? A twen 
steamswiveller 


| 
tv-ton could no 


doubt crush us and 


“Fixed Period” college in premature 


ruins about our ears. But. as was 
said. the captain ol the gunboat 
would never dare to touch the wire 
that should commit so wide a de 
would 


struction. An Eenolishman 


bring our 


hesitate to fire a shot that would 
send perhaps live thousand of his 
fellow creatures to destruction be 
fore their Fixed Period." 
This passage, of course. Gains its full 
signiticance only in lioht of a later 
situation alter 


one desc ribing the 


Lenoland cout of her benetic ience, her 
Greater experience and natural endow 
ment with wisdom, and her superior 
power, had taken over the island ol 


Britainula end to the 


and put an 


Fixed Period nonsense: 


Sir Ferdinand Brown now rules 
us, | must say, not with a rod ol 
iron, but very much alter his own 
good will. He makes us lowery 
spee hes and thinks they will stand 
us in lieu of independen¢ e. He col 
lects his revenue and informs u: 
that to be taxed is the highest privi 
lege of an ornate civilization. He 
pointed to the gunboat in the bay 
when it came and called it the di 
vine depository of benelicient pow 
er. For a time. no doubt. British 


“tenderness” will prevail.‘ 


There is. also. perhaps some truil 
lor thought lor the modern reader in 
comparing, or more properly contrast 
ing, the proposals lor dealing with the 
The 


Fixed Period with their present-day 


superannuated contained — in 
parallels as embodied in such schemes 
as those ol the Townsend old age 
pension plan, where the proposal for 
retiring the aged from active engage- 
life's 


themselves with the completely non 


ment in activities to occupy 
creative busywork ol spending $63 
per month is in lieu of the Fixed 
Period scheme of killing them hu 
manely and with honors. Townsend 
is not the persuasive orator that the 
concocter ol the Fixed-Period scheme 
was, but he is a much hardier zealot 
than his prototype of the euthnasian 
scheme and a much, much more pene 
trating interpreter of the psychology 
ol people. espe ially those past sixty 
live. 

There are in Trollope’ s book impli 
cations of satire of zealots and deluded 


(Continued on page I18}) 





°“The Fixed Period,” Blackwood 's 
Magazine, Vol. 130-131, Part I, Vol. 
150. p. 417. 

‘Ibid., Part 1, Vol. 1350, p. 425. 
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sound Educational Credit For 
Tiiitary Experience 


Marian Al. Hittle 


The following article is a digest of 


a thirty five page pamphlet distributed 
by the American Council on Educa 
lion along with a few supplementary 


ideas o| the writer. 


One of the questions in the minds 
of the young men and women leaving 
school and college and entering the 
armed forces is, “\WWhat assurance do 
| have that adequate provision will be 
made for me to take up my education 
when | return from military service?” 
the 
Council on Education has been work 
the 


Service 


For almost a vear American 


close co operation with 
Branch, Special 
S. Army and with the 


LS. Armed Forces Institute in prepa 


ing In 
-ducation 


Division, UU 


ration ol a proposed plan to provide a 
sound basis for the Sranting of credit 
lor the educational values of military 
experience. With the lowering of the 
Selective Service age to Id and the 
continuing of volunteering alt age I7. 
the problem of readjustment of men 
and women entering the armed forces 
involves secondary as well as college 
education and entails the necessity ol 
setting up an administrative polis \ 
within public school systems and 
privale s« hools. 


American education is virtually 


unanimous today in deploring the 


chaotic conditions which prevailed 
al the end ol World Wear | in the 
“blanket 


credit) to men who had served in the 


sranting of indiscriminate 


armed forces. Schools and colleges 
literally competed in the amount cl 
credit allowed, and almost without ex 
ception the credit was awarded on the 
basis of time-serving and not educa 
tional competence. This was an error 


in two respects. 'lany ol the returning 
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service men soon failed out because 
they were unequipped to maintain 
the scholastic or academic work at the 
levels to which such credit assigned 
them. In other cases the « redil orantea 
was inadequate recognition of the in 
increased 


actual compe 


dividual’s 
tence as the result of his military ser 
vice. 

No one can deny that many men 
are getting nol only theoretical but 
practical experience as well in types 
of work they probably never dreamed 
they could do or would have the 
chance to do. Some who maybe never 
gave college a second thought will 
come back with valuable engineering 


(thers 


experiences in 


knowledge and experience. 


will have had more 
surgery than the average doctor gets 
in all the years prior to his degree. 
These, of course, are only two ol the 
many prolessions in which men. are 


hee oming unollicially trained. 


Credit. o| should nol he 


merely 


COUFSE, 


because al person 


oranted 
served in the medical corps, engineer 
ing corps, or whatever the case may 
be, lor one, two, three, or tour years. 
Maybe he assisted in actual opera 
tions, or maybe he spent all of his 
active hours bearing stretchers. Maybe 
he directed construction crews, or 
mavhbe all he did was drive a truck 
which caried equipment. His record 
should be checked to see in just what 
capacity he served and how he served. 


and then oiven credit according |\ 


We. in the schools and colleges. 
should think and do something about 
this problem—not only at some future 


Al 


ready service men are heing demobi 


time ol demobilization. but now. 


lized because ol injuries or lor a varie 


ty ol other reasons and are beginning 
to return to educational life. And my 
ready educational institutions are he. 
leel the 


meant but shortsighted—to Grant jp 


Cinning to pressure—well 


discriminate blanket credit to thes 
returning service men. 

A greal majority ot schools and col. 
leges, though eager to reward the un- 
sellish service of men in the armed 
forces and also to recognize the in- 


creased educational competence re 


sulting from military training and 
educational programs, desire earnesth 
to avoid repetition ol blanket credit 
it anv reasonable wavy can be showy 
them to do so. 


The fact that blanket credit lor 


tr er eter ie 


military experience was granted al- | 


most universally by American s¢ hook 
and colleges alter the last War does 
not mean that there was no OPposilion 
to it at that time. There was Oppo- 
sition, but it was tardy and nol uni- 
lied. and. most serious of all, the op 
ponents ol blanket credit lacked an 
alternative program. To prevent the 
return olf this undesirable practice 
there must be concerted, anticipatory 
action and an educationally valid al 
lernative program. 

In this situation, as in many others 


the American Council on L-ducation 


Was vlad to oller its services in the | 


eliort to discover a workable and edu 
cationally valid alternative program 
On April 6, 1942, the Council called 
together a special committee to de 
velop policies and procedures lor the 
evaluation of educational experiences 
of men and women in the armed 
forces. At this meeting a delinite plan 
was formulated. The recommendation: 
were transmitted through the Sub 
committee on Education of the Join! 
Army and Navy Committee on Wel: 
fare and Recreation, to the Special 
Service Division, Services of Supply. 
Wear [epartment. The plan as pro 
jected and developed in the interven 
ing weeks, in co operation with the 
Educational branch ol the Special 
Service Division and the Army Insti: 
tute (now the United States Armed 
l-orces Institute), was approved by 
representatives of the regional ac: 


crediting associations called together 
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rogether 


lournal 


by the (‘oun il On May 2s. The plan 
Ae approved by the (‘ommittee on 
\ ocrediting Procedures ol the Council 


» Ox tober 20. 


lt should be understood, however, 


Ol 


that neither the Council nor the armed 
lorces CO operating with the Council 
in developing this plan has anv in 
tention OF desire to impose an external 


American education. 


program on 
Rather. the 


should he regarded solely as an atl 


suggested procedures 
tempt to provide valid records and 


measures ol educational attainment! 
and competence for the individual 
institution lo use in the light ol its 
own program in determining 
amount of credit to be granted, and 
thus to avoid the evils of unsound 
blanket accreditation which ltollowed 
the last war. All of the regional ac 
already 


associations have 


crediting 
endorsed the proposed program in 
prin iple. 

Although the returning servicemen 
are a problem which has to be faced, 
there are two important and encourag- 
ing distinctions between the situation 
which prevails today and the situation 
which prevailed in 1919-1920. One ol 
these is the existence today, within 
the armed troces. ot training and edu 
cational programs which tar exceed 
in scope and intensity anything which 
existed in the First World War. The 
other is the possibility, through tech 
niques developed by American edu 
cation in the last twenty vears, ol a 
lar more disc riminating evaluation ol 
the educational benelits of military 


service than was possible at the close 


of the last war. 


Continuing Education in the 
Armed Forces 

The program ol training and edu 
cation in the armed services ol 
United States today has been rightly 
desc ribed as the larges| adult educa 
tional movement of all time. The di 
verse types ol instruction comprising 
this program may be classilied broad 
ly in four main, if sometimes overlap 


ping, categories: 


I. Formal training time instruction. 
[his instruction includes basic mili 


lary training, ollicer candidate train 
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the 


the 


ing, tee hnician schools for enlisted 
men, and ollicer spec ialist schools. Al- 
most half of ‘all enlisted personnel to- 
day, it is estimated, goes on to one or 
more of the hundreds of technician, 
ollicer candidate, and ollicer spec ialist 
Ss ( hools. 


The 


S( hools Vay 


instruction periods in these 
from four weeks to ten 


the 


range from automotive mechanics and 


months or more, and subjec is 
cookery to advanced meteorology and 
tropical diseases—in short, everything 
from the most elemental skills to the 
most advanced scientilic research. 
Some ol these schools are conducted 
by the military itself; others by utiliz 
ing the plants, curricula. and taculties 


of civilian schools and colleges. 


$4 Supplementary training-time pro 
orams. [hese programs, largely of an 
orientational nature, exist to an extent 
unknown in previous wars. All mod 
ern media of communication are uti 
lized: the motion picture, radio. pho 
nograph records, lectures by qualitied 
civilian as well as military authorities, 
oraphics, visual aids, and the written 
word. 

Spe ilic 


training 


examples of this kind ol 
the 


loreign languages Ly 


include: teaching of 


specially pre 
pared phonograph records: an exten 
sive series of specially prepared indoc- 
trination motion pictures on the back 
oround of war. and sper ially written 
informational ouides to foreign coun 
tries where soldiers and sailors are to 


lhe sent—to mention but a tew. 


5. Formal off-duty time instruction. 
The formal off-duty time educational 
program olf the armed forces is cen 
the United States 


Armed Forces Institute’. which serves 


tered chielly in 


both Army and Navy personnel. One 
of the of 64 


mostly al 


part program consists 


COUFSES, SC ¢( ondar\ s( hool 
level, oHered directly by the Institute. 
with an enrollment fee of two dollars 
a course. Additional courses are un 
der construction and are in reasingly 


sell-teaching, in response to military 


necessitv. The other part of the pro 





the “Army 
1045. 


Ihnow nm as 


until Jan. 28. 


Institute 


cram includes approximately seven 
hundred selected courses at both high 
school and. 'edllege levels offered! by 
the extension divisions of|sen enty+nine 
American colleges and universities 
through the Institute which Davs one 
hall of the cost of such courses up to 
twenty dollars, the soldier or sailor 


paving the remainder. 


t. Informal off-duty time instruc 
tion. Although this instruction is ol 
less direct application, it is still perti 
nent to educational development. Ex 
amples of such contributing activities 
more than 


10,000,000 books: weekly orientation 


al new Smaps 


are: library facilities of 
posted in all army 
davrooms and naval stations: music, 
art, and dramati programs: discus 
sion groups sponsored by the forces 
themselves and by such organizations 
as the USO: public speaking compe 
titions: some hundreds of camp, post, 
and station newspapers, and the all 
army news weekly, “Yank’’: and spe 
cial radio programs “beamed” lo over 
seas posts and bases. Even a recre 
ational motion picture program which 
makes il possible for a million men 
to go to the movies’ daily is not en 
tirely lac kino in collateral educ ational 


import. 


lt is fully rec ognized that such edu 
cational increments are not and can 
not be the complete and rounded 
equivalent of college or high school 
experience. [heir values vary widely, 
lurthermore. in respect to individual 
capacity and extent ol experience. 
Nevertheless. they provide a tangible 
and measurable foundation upon 
which institutions can build their own 
programs tor the returning servicemen 
in the postwar era. The existence ol 
such a foundation presents to Ameri 
can education both a challenge and 


an opportunity. 


In formulating the Institute's pro 
sram, it was obvious, naturally, to the 
the 


and advising educators that one ol 


representatives ol armed forces 
the strongest incentives which could 


the 


would be the possibility of receiving 


be ollered prospective student 


some form of credit. upon readmission 


life 


atter 
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demobilization. lor correspondence b. as approving the tentative pro readjustment which looms INCreasing 
; ~ 


Gram and proc edures tor discrimi ly larger with every passing day, Edy 


cation can not prepare too soon } 


study completed during military ser- 


Si ' ; nating recognition and measure 
vice. However, it soon became evident S ‘ 


ment of educational competence meet this problem in all its aspects 


that the customary procedures for ac- ential eel did, maint a 

1; : | | — | ' | a ie " lhe course otf action suggested a 
crediting correspondence study woul« ence. as outlined in this report. ale a wil 
allow adjustment to and by individy, 


not be applicable in the light of con It can not be emphasized too 


strongly that there is nothing institutions. No claim is made thay 


ditions ol military service. 


as , “automatic about this program. the program proposed is a perfect 
l esting materials designed to deter WW ff 7 01 

t Wi vecome effective only | linal solution to the comple 

pais alendttonal equivalence of | : plex compe 
mine the educational equivalence o and when the schools and colleges |. 
: =a lence acquired during military SETVi ce | 

take individual and collective ac : Cf 


tion to make it elective. 


military experience are now under | | 
: = without opening the gate ~" 
construction by a stall ol spec ialists ' | } BR ' “* indis 
eA. <4 lie | criminate bianket credit. but by actin, 

at the | niversity of ( hicago, desig 2. Copies of such individual or | “ 'Y acting 
promptly on the plan—and no othe: 


nated by the Subcommittee on Edu collective action should be forwarded. 


cation to develop special tests for this @S Seon as adopted, to the American ‘S@Y® blanket credit itself has bee , 
: T : Council on Education, 744 Jackson  proposed—American education js 0| 

program. Those materials are carelul . \rl 

a we alid. | Py = Place, W ashington, D. C.. where a lered an opportunity to stem the tend | 

y verified, validated, and calibrate complete record and file will be cen- al thts dl , ers 

, | encyv toward this detrimental Practic 

in actual perlormance; they are re- trally maintained for such use as may deg 


be necessary in coping with the prob while there is yet time, and to buil con 


viewed by consultants nominated by 
a constructive program tor the postwa 


lem ona national level. 





the leading prolessional associations resi 
: —- era. 
im) the respec tive lields: and they afe ). SS hools and colleges should Sig alle 
subject to final certitication by the nily their willingness to experiment leg 
Advisory Committee as satisfactory with the prov edures herein proposed Tribute {0 Lotus } att of 
on thi . 5 fort j in connection with the admission anc : Man i 
or use in this program. E.very effort is latins ; ' CO 
, readmission of returning servicemen (C I fy ) : 
: : = (C‘ontinued from page 108) 
made to construct the tests so that (now ‘ hiefl, casualty cases) SC thal 
they will oIve a senuinely educated necessary moditications and adjust respect during the vears ol his presi Mr 
person an opportunity to demonstrate ments may be made and te hniques dency, it was in the fact that the shoes stil 
his competence, regardless of the man perlec - ae ry the day * of his prede essor lit him all too snugly div 
mas ‘mobilizati its vast prob- : 
ner in which it may have been a ‘ae ee | mean no rellection on Dr. Burtor son 
, ms. , 
quired. lor he wenl trom the | niversily 4)! cor 
a. In cases where the returning sery a a ee riresiden + An 
= ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ all » 
A Course of Action lor American icemen apply dire tly to an in ' 
. ET WE ae other great institution, my own second 
Seale andl (‘alloars stitution tor admission rather than the 
» « 7 . _ . ' - ; 

Ps . through the United States Armed alma mater, the university of Michi i 
[he American ( ouncil on Educa- Forces Institute. the institution ts oan. ; 
tion suggests a live point’ course of requested to ask the Institute to We come here not to flatter, for th me 
action to the American schools and examine the candidate and reporl leg 


white rose ol modesty Worn so nobly | 
en 


on him im the same manner as ; 
by our departed lriend and illustrious \\V 


colleges. At no time, however, will ) can 
though he had applied originally 


there be any attempt to dictate to the alumnus forbids. We come heal 


pee through the Institute. , 
‘ . beer . . : ‘a 
institution. There is nothing in the oo. . we are want to acknowldege a debt ol 

i. Institutions should inform = stu col 


a contemplated to prevent sratilude and to divulge ou pride. 


' Lin; : dents and the parents of students who 7 In 
any institution trom administering at sii leaving to enter military service. This. mv friends. is a leeble tribut 
a one es ; :, 3 le | vO 
mission and placement tests of its own not only of the opportunities lor con but as once said by a great orator i | 
il it so chooses. But lor most institu oe “* ee —— ne the culogizing a noble « onlemporary: "N | ’ 
. ne re wi nstitute, bul the plat | Ou 
trons the procedures outlined here will S 1 also es ? y Pralis | O ffne that can he kindled on the alta | 
prove nol only time and labor Saving, ee gran! creat for any in [ eneec! relume the radiant spaft ¥ 
Let alee 3 J a eRe ia We reased educational competence, how apes Cae er ~~ " he 
— a 2 a ee Te ee ever at quired during service, upon the that has perished. No blaze born ii a 
a 


return of blanket credit. which must student's return to school or college. 


all OU eulogy Cail) burn heside thi 


- 
almost certainly be expected in the and thus preserve an educational con 


sunlight ol his uselul lite.” 


, wie tinuity which might otherwise be lost. ;' 
absence of a concerted program. | LEE SESepees CNC E wie SS Be Bost tf we shall cheriah in our mee 


ina 


att 


Following is the suggested live >. Institutions should make prepa 


the splendor o] the achievements 0) 


rations to set up appropriate proced 

' ‘ ies ties eee | é my old roommate, and il we toda 

ures and train personnel lo cope with the 

and thes who ii) the davs to come ) . 
alk 


point course of action: 


1. Schools and colleges individual 


special adjustment problems of a 


pass this way and pause to view th 


ly and through representative regional physic al. social. or psve hological na r 
and other associations should go pub- ture which are likely lo arise in con noble countenance ol this great man ‘el 
licly on record as soon as possible (il nection with the return of servicemen all will take hope and courage for th aa 
they have nol already done so): tn educational life. Although these tur 
a. as opposing indiscriminate blan- are not. strictly speaking, a part of uture. af 
ket credil lor military experiences; — accreditation, they are phases of the This is my tribute to an old room dav 
and wider problem ot postwar educational mate. om 
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A Realistic Approach to 


pac HIN 


Albert Orth 


Mr. Orth received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Indiana State Teach 
ers College and his Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Wis 
consin. He is employed al present in 
research having to do with 


affairs al Indiana State Teachers Col 


military 


lege. and describes in this article one 
of the 
courses lo be added to the curricula. 

The names, Mrs. Mary Brown and 


Mr. Richard . \dams, 


stituted lor the real names ol those in 


newest and most promising 


have been sub 


dividuals. but the names of all per 


sons connected with the College are 


correct, 
There may be nothing new under 
the sun, but Prolessor Bright. Assis 


tant [Director ol the Division of Teach 
Teachers Col 


lege, has originated something dite 


ing al Indiana State 


ent in the way ol relresher courses. 


With the 


leachers, people are coming back 


increasing demand _ to: 


college who haven t taught in vears. 


In normal times, these same people 


would be told they were too old 


that their methods ol teaching 


But 


“brushing up 


were 
little 


on subject matter and 


out of date. now. with a 


techniques, these same people are 


practically welcomed with Open aris. 
This 


Teaching Problems. 


new course, ~ Individual 
is designed pri 
marily help those teachers who. 
alter an absence ol several vears from 
the profession, are willing to under 
take teaching again in order to keep 
the schools going for the duration. 
| oval nd conscientious as these re 
turningysege¢hers are, they realize that 
a broad gull separales s« hools of to 
day lrom those of thei: earlier teach 


ing years. Since many o| these people 
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taught their lirst classes. the schools 


have cone through a cve le ol changes 
in both physical plants and methods 
of teaching. All phases of education 
can not be covered in a few months: 
Problems’ 


so Individual Tea hing 


may he the answer. 
This course is proving helptul also 


to those teachers now in service who 
want to devote their time to some par 
ticular problem and receive college 
credit tor doing so. [heir problems are 
of such nature that the regular formal 
class can not bring about the desired 


results. 


Although this is a new oHering of 
the Division ol Teaching. it is 
well established in the 
ing curr ulum. It is much broader and 
exible 


COUrSseSs hee ause the student may give 


this 


now 
teacher-train 
most refresher 


more than 


as much time as he wishes 


The 
Haute 
School make up the 


this unusual course. 


course. entire city school system 


lerre plus the | aboratory 
“classroom for 
During June and 
luly while the city schools are closed. 


School will be 


the | aboratory used. 


Roll calls and lormal class sessions 
are not a part ol this course. Practical 
experience and observation have made 
it a most realistic approach to teach 
ing tor students who wish to receive 
the greatest possible preparation lor 
their shortest 


new positions in the 


possible time. 

)ne of the 
this mew course is 
Nirs. Mary 


children are orown, and although her 


charter” students in 
lormer teac her. 
Brown. Her own three 
last teaching experience was twenty 
SIX Vears ago, she wishes to return to 


Her 


a seventh orade teacher in a 


teaching. position next year ts 


that ol 


non departmentalized. consolidated 
school which was provided lor the 
children of war plant workers. Mrs. 
Brown, alter graduating trom high 
school. attended several colleges in 


Teac hers Col 


lege but did not receive a degree. 


When she enrolled if} 


Tea hing 


cluding Indiana State 


“Individual 
Problems.” a conference 
with Professor Bright brought out the 
lacts of her experience and education 
as well as the type of teaching po 
sition she expected to fill in the fall. 
interview it 


Through such an 


was 
to the 


exact needs of Mrs. Brown in her new 


possible to adapt the course 


position. She was assigned to the sev 
enth orade home room of Miss Florise 
Hunsucker in the laboratory School. 
Virs. Brown's day begins with the ob 
servation of the opening of the school 


15. Dur 


program ol 


day in this home room at 8: 


ing the day the whole 


these seventh-grade students is fol 


lowed and_ observed. luring the 


morning, science, social studies. and 
seventh orade olee clubs are observed 
and there is also time for a regular 
college course in “Pring iples of Teach- 
ing. In the afternoon comes the arith- 
days, 
On the 
Mrs. 


Brown observes the English class ol 


metic class and on alternate 
physic al education and art. 


Hoat days of her College class, 


The dav 
1:00 with a half-hour con 


in the 


these seventh orade children. 
( loses al 
ference home room with Miss 


Hunsucker and other teachers. 


that Mrs. 
built a- 


two more important 
Joy M. 


[Director of Elementary Educa- 


lo emphasize the fact 
Brown's whole program 
round this course. 
points should be made. Dr. 
lacy. 
tion, gives her individual help with 
her remedial reading program—some- 
thing new since she received her for- 
Miss Griffith, 
Associate Professor of Education and 


rs. 


ing 


mer training. Fay 


Brown s “Principles of Teach 
instructor, is helping her to inte- 
orate her principles with her actual 


problems. 


Certain objectives were set up lor 
\Irs. Brown at the beginning of the 
included learning all 


course. ‘| hese 


she could about herself in the role of 
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teacher: learning the backgrounds. 


problems. reactions, and attitudes of 


the children: se uring information 
about the materials used by the teach 


ers: and learning all that she could 


about the principles and methods of 


teaching used by the different teach 
ers. The ultimate aim is that she will 
integrate all these objectives into a 
real teaching personality. 

In altaining these objectives Virs. 


Brown follows the outline and plans 


made for her at the beginning of the 


course. She realizes the importance ol 
neatness in dress and of encouraging 
the students in similar habits. She ob 
serves the power of a convincing. per- 
suasive, forceful and musical voice in 
controlling the pupils. and notices the 
elect of sood inHlection, enunciation. 
and pronunciation. She becomes in 
terested in the children’s problems 
and enjoys the fun they have, but al 
all times she is tactful. To understand 
the seventh orade children, she studies 
their ba korounds as shown on the 
hac koround sheets. She studies the 
relation between the |. Q. scores and 
actual achievement tests, as well as 
the reports on studying, reading, sight, 
Their 


reactions in diHerent « lasses are noted. 


and hearing of the pupils. 
and she comes to know them better 
by talking with them both individual- 
ly and in groups. Some of their papers 
are graded by her. Mrs. Brown utilizes 
every opportunity to become more 
familiar with the materials available. 
and she will make a collection ol 
these for use in her teaching next 
vear. Besides observing the methods 
of instruction, Mrs. Brown will do 
some actual tea hing herslf. She will 
prepare a resume of important read 
ings and a list of important reterences. 
Running notes of her observations 
will be made, and she will note the 
teachers aim, the subject matter, 
methods of teaching. and outcomes 
in each class. A card index ol reler 
ences, methods, and devices will be 
kept. Tests used and methods of in 
troducing units of study will be no- 
ticed. At the end of the course Mrs. 
Brown will have received a very com 
plete orientation and adjustment to 


modern teac hinge methods. 
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Richard Adams, another student in 
this course, had been working on a 
physical fitness course in his high 
school and was searching for help in 
shaping this program when he en 
rolled. He was assigned to study this 
program as it is heing carried out in 
Wile, High School and the Labora 
tory School. His program in ludes ob 
servation of physical education activi 
ties in these schools, conlerences with 
the teachers, and actual teaching. 


\ 


nother course 


student in this 
whose major interest was shopwork, 
was assigned to spend most olf his 
time in the shops at the Laboratory 
Si hool. 


ministrative duties as a principal or 


A student preparing lor ad 


superintendent has been assigned to 
observe the administrative procedures 
in the ollices of Dr. Olis G. Jamison. 
Principal of the laboratory school, 
and lr. Herman Truelove, Assistant 
Students in 


will be assisted by Protessor Bright 


> - : ° ¢ 
Pring ipal. supervision 


on the secondary level and Miss Mary 
Reed, Assistant Director of the Di 
vision of Teac hing, on the elementary 
level. 

The emphasis in this new and real 
istic course is on the individual and 
his own needs. The course is shaped 
and adapted to him. Each student is 
assigned to the individual in the Lab 
School or the Terre Haute 


school system who is best titted to 


oratory 


sive him counsel and advice in the 
solution of his partic ular problems. 
“Individual Teaching Problems” is 
being oHered on both oraduate and 
undergraduate levels. Although this 
course is still in its infancy. the results 
so far have proved more than satis 


factory. 


The Good Life 


(Continued from page 115) 





relormers in seneral and some telling 
pokes al politic al hypo risv. Lhe book 
has what Erewhon and The Coming 
Race lack and what (’aptain Pom 
panilla POSSESS ID only a sophistic ated 
and subtle form, an element of humor. 
Like everything else that Trollope 
wrote, it is a craltsmanship job, per 


haps too studiedly so. It is more close 


orfheoming events 


There are many educational events 
booked for this summer in the Way o| 
special courses, clinics, and Work. 
shops, but there is one program sched 


uled to be presented by the NBC 


) 


Inter--American | niversity of the Air | 


which will be equally available to all. 
It is a twenty-six-week radio series in 
which sovernment ollicials. leaders 0} 
industry and labor, and scholars will 
discuss the basis of the COMING peace 

Secretary of State Cordell | lull wil 
open the series on Saturday. June ). 
7:00 to 7:30 p. m., with an addres 
entitled, “Underwriting Victory.” The 
whole series will be divided into two 
oroups ol thirteen programs each. The 
lirs| croup will discuss the inter- 
national aspects of the post-war world. 
consider the 


and the second will 


national aspects. 

l’nder Secrtarv of State Sumner 
Wells will conclude the first Group ol 
broadcasts on the international as- 
pects on Saturday, August 28, with a 
thirtv-minute talk on “The Roll of the 
l'nited States.” The remaining eleven 
programs in this Croup will be in the 
nature of symposiums, with two or 
more speakers and a moderator. Sub- 
jects to be discussed include science 
the United Nations. world security. 
alternatives of war, lood and health, 
world labor, world trade, communi: 
cations, education, justice and law. 
and the roll of the Americas. 

lhe second Goroup will include 
equally interesting subjects discussed 
by equally prominent individuals. 
This series will enable the people al 
large to hear and participate in, plans 
lor peace and the future while the war 
is still in progress. 
that in the other books, and like Gul 
liver it could be read with pleasure 
lor the sake of the story only, it one 
had the time or the naivetee, or the 


sood sense, to read lor the enjoyment! 


of such pleasures. 


ly knit, more realistic, and conse- 
quently more immediately. gogwincing 
than anv ol the other three works. The 
framework of narrative which carries 


its ideas is mue L better sustained than 
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Post-College Success 


(Continued from page 109) 


four non debaters. The list of near 
toppers included the one non-debater 
in Who s Who in America, ten othe: 
jon-debaters, and four debaters. Table 
{| makes the comparison ol debaters 
and others more vivid: the percenta 
ges of debaters and others to become 
distinguished, but nol oreatly so. Were 


about the Sallhic., but the per entages 


the 


notchers. ol those among the neat 


debaters, of those among top 
loppers, and of those among the re 
maiming, or inconspicuous, oraduates 
was in each instance higher than that 
ol the correspondng non-debaters. On 
the whole. the debaters were selected 
lrom among the better students in the 
college. 

High scholarship alone, however. 
can not account for pre-eminence. The 


lop-nolk« hers were not better scholars 


than the neat toppers. Neither were 


Tasce Ill 
Mean S« holarship Indexes of Different (Groups olf Graduates 


(sroups 


Mean Indexes 


All lorty debaters S5.4 
All one hundred non-debaters S10 
Ten debaters among top nol hers S45 
Four non debaters among top-nok hers S11 
All fourteen top-not hers 83.0 
Seven debaters In Who's Who in America S5.58 
Four debaters among near-toppers S76 
Eleven non debaters among near-loppers ah he 
All tilteen near toppers S4.0 
Twenty-six inconspicuous debaters S3.3 
Eighty live inconspicuous non debaters 81.7 
All one hundred eleven inconspicuous graduates 82.5 
Six brilliant inconspicuous debaters QO2.5 
Thirteen brilliant inconspicuous non debaters Q2.6 
All nineteen brilliant ine onspicuous sraduates 02.6 


to achieve great distinction were lop 


sided in favor ol debaters. 


TasLe Il 


Per entages ol Debaters and of Non 


Debaters who Achieved Distinction® 


Debaters Others 


The Two Lists 


lop-notchers 25 4 

Near toppers lO 1 | 
“The basis for computing percent 

ages of debaters and others were 40 


and 100. respectively. 


To what extent were the differences 
between the groups related to under 
graduate scholarship 7 The answer to 
this question is shown by Table IIL. 

Evidently there was a relationship. 


The average scholarship index ol all 


May, 1943 


the seven debaters in Who's Who in 
America. There were among the in 

six brilliant 
brilliant 


( onspi LOUS sraduates 


debaters and thirteen non 


debaters with scholarship indexes 


above ninety a piece. 


Perhaps the best conclusion which 
can be drawn from the data olf this 
investigation is that college debating. 
in the partic ular institution concerned 


and during the particular eleven years, 


attrac ted a group of men who. on the 


whole. had higher scholastic abilit, 
and a greater degree of whatever else 
it takes to succeed in lite than was 
possessed by the mine run. In the o- 
pinion ol the writer, the same thing 
probably is true with other schools 
and in other times. Let representatives 


ol other S< hools continue the investi- 


dation. 


Hround the Reading Table 


lohnson, Henry. The Other Side of 

Main Street. Columbia Universit, 

Press, 1943. 

Did vou like Sinclair Lewis’ Main 
Street? In his portrayal of lite in that 
shallow. narrow-minded small town. 
one could recognize certain tamilies 
and individuals that he had talked to. 
known, and watched with curiosity 
and interest. However, all the time 
one read, he wondered what the other 
world that he knew existed in thal 
town was like. Henry Johnson has 
answered that question. 

Sauk Center, Minnesota, has not 
done so bad when it has to its credit 
two such men as Sinclair Lewis and 
Sinclair 


is known 


Henrv Johnson. lewis. a 


Nobel the 


world over. Henry Johnson's fame is 


Prize winner, 
more localized, but it is real just the 
same. [his “Superb Teac her of Teach 
ers has inlluenced thousands during 
his long tea hing career in \linnesota. 
Illinois, and Teachers College. Co 
lumbia University; and his influence 
will continue long alter the records 
pronounce him dead. He has always 
had supreme laith in the ability ot the 
human mind to orasp facts if they are 
presented in language that the indi 
vidual understands, and over and over 
he has proved this point by demon 
stration. He is a rare teacher, one that 
can present subject matter to all types 


More 


than that. he can make his students 


of minds and all age levels. 


leel their ionorance and at the same 
time create within them a burning de- 
sire to know. What higher tribute 


could be paid a teacher ? 


The book is 


character. It is written in true Henry 


autobiographic — in 


lohnson style — direct. vivid, and 
meaty—plenty of food for thought. It 
is full ol sharp wit and amusing inci- 
dents. Henry Johnson has been a keen 
observer during his seventy-live vears, 
and he has had many experiences. He 
has been a farmhand, druggist, report 
er, lile insurance agent, city alder- 
man, as well as a teacher. He has met, 
seen and enjoved 


through. many 


people. 
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In 1890 when Mr. Lord became 
president Nor- 


mal School. Charleston. Illinois. he 


of Eastern Illinois 


brought Henry Johnson with him 
from Moorhead, Minnesota. The de- 
scription of the beginnings of that 
school, the city of Charleston, and 
that section of Illinois. are partic ularly 
interesting and enlightening to people 
in the Wabash Valley area. 
—Meribah Clark 


Indiana State Teac hers College 


White. Morton G.. The Origin of 
Dewey s Instrumentalism, Colum 
bia University Press, 1943. 


In the history olf philosophy every 


conceivable theory of the nature of 


mind and of the process of knowing 
can be found. In the main there have 
been two viewpoints. In the modern 
period. on the other hand, the empiri- 
cists have tended to make the act of 
awareness of the outside world pri- 
mary, while on the other hand, the 
idealists have magnitied the inner 
mental processes. More recently, the 
William 


James and John Dewey. have con- 


- 


instrumentalists. mainly 
structed a new theory which explains 
mind as the activity of reflective think- 
ing. John Dewey has written much 
and others have written more about 
his philosophy. However, it has re- 
mained for Dr. White to make clear 
the fact that Dewey started his career 
as an idealist and that he sradually 
abandoned idealism and formulated 
his instrumentalism. 

Dr. White begins with a chapter 
on Ameriean Philosophy in 1879. 
This is followed by one on the _ phi- 
losophy of George Sylvester Morris, 
who seems to have contributed oreat- 
ly to Dewey s early idealistic view- 
point. In succeeding chapters the 
author traces the development of the 
various aspects of Dewey's instru- 


The 


Darwinism on Dewey is brought out 


mentalism. greal inuence olf 
clearly, and the development and Ssig- 


nificance of Dewey's instrumental 
logic receive great emphasis 

The this 
study is attested by the fact that it 


won for the author the Woodbridge 


scholarly character of 


Prize in Philosophy at Columbia 
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University. lt will be most useful to 
students who wish to read intensively 
in the spec ial lield treated. 


i,, l. Welborn 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Herbert. The Motivation 


and Guidance Series. Grand Rap 


ids Herald-Review. 1942. 


Sorenson. 


to challenge 


booklets 


vouth to want to go to school and do 


These are 
their best work every day. The student 
has a valuable suide in his hand 
which he and his parents should study 
together because the material is both 
informational and inspirational. 

The subjec ts treated are: Why (so 
to School? How to Study 7 Why 
Study English? Why Study History ? 
Why Study Biology? Why Study 
Physics and Chemistry? Why Study 
languages’ Why Study Social Sci- 
ences? Why Study Art and Music? 
Youth and the Arts and 
Youth and School Activities. 


Practical 


The information is reliable. up-to 
date, and attractively illustrated. 
There is detinite suidance value in 
the series which should interest stu 
dents and parents al the beginning ol 
a subject or when in doubt of the 
value of a given course or education 
in general. [he style is challenging. 
clear-cut, brief and original. 

The series has a place in every good 
high-se hool suidance library both for 
high-school pupils and parents. It 
clarifies in compact ltorm progressive 
suidance pring iples in planning edu- 
the 


“why” that vouth often asks and to 


cational programs. lt answers 
which the school often gives an in- 
adequate reply. 

For parents and children to study 
these booklets together would be a 
they 


constructive and 


experience, 
would aid the school in achieving a 
hetter individual guidance e program— 
a tremendous need in 1943. 

There are twelve booklets, twelve 
lo sixteen pages each. They sell for 
twenty-tive cents per single copy or 
two dollars and titty cents for the 
series of twelve. 


—Helen Ederle 


Indiana State Teachers College 


(Carpenter, Helen Me rat ken. Cate. 
ways to American History. The H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1942. 2535 pp. 

It is nec essary today lor every social 
studies teacher to be a teacher of read. 
ing also. but where to find suitable 


materials lor this spec ial work has 


heen a major problem lo most Ameri. 


can history teachers. 

Cateways to American History is 
a bibliography which seeks to help 
teachers and librarians with the press- 


ing problems of reading materials lor 


slow-learning adolescents. The prob. 


lem is attacked from three angles: 
(1) it provides criteria to help in. the 
selection of books for slow learners: 
(2) it recommends and analyzes more 
than two hundred books of historical 
liction, biography, and other literature 
which may be used with slow learn- 
ers: and (3) it suggests for writers 
and publishers points at which the 
need for materials is the Oreatest. 
Over six thousand volumes were 
examined carelully in the selection of 


the two hundred books that are recom- 


mended in this study. It is helpful to | 


know. too. that all the books listed 


were tried out successfully with slow : 


both urban and 


learners in 


schools. To estimate the grade place- 


The book is divided into three parts 
with Part One oHering these three 
important chapters: (1) The Selection 
ol Reading Materials in American 
History for Slow Learners: (2) The 


Selection. (jrading. and Annotation 


of Books in the Bibliography: and (3) 
Considerations in Using the Biblé 
ography. Part Two is made up of the 
Bibliography that paralells in general 
the units of work in American history. 
Part Three consists of the Appendix 
with References, Directory of Pub- 
lishers, Index of Authors, Titles, and 
Persons. 

This excellently compiled bibli- 
ography GIVES immedeiate and ellici- 
ent aid to both junior and senior-high 
school teachers of American history 
and English. The pressing need of 
carelully selected materials to he used 


with slow learners has heen taken 


care ot this volume. 
—Florise Hunsucket 


Indiana State Tea hers College 
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